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Research in Higher Education 


By FERNANDUS PAYNE 


An Indictment of Meaningless and Superficial Research 


to College Teachers, I have been 

asked to abstract my ideas on 
the need of research in higher educa- 
tion. Instead, I shall write a brief 
article stating my views irrespective 
of what was said in the book. My 
first thought is, Why write such an 
article when the need is so obvious? 
My second thought is that the need 
has been emphasized so often by 
many others that my own remarks 
are unnecessary. The only possible 
value they may have lies in the fact 
that they are expressions of one who 
is not a specialist in the field, but who, 
as a teacher and administrator, has 
an interest in the problems. 

Since I am to write about research 
in higher education, it may be well 
to make clear what we mean by 
research, especially since the meaning 
of that word has been considerably 
stretched in recent years. If we 


Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press, 1935. 
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accept Webster’s definition, research 
means to search carefully and dili- 
gently for the truth. Please note 
the adverbs. By research, then, we 
discover the unknown and thus add 
to the sum of human knowledge. 
While the meaning of the word is 
somewhat flexible, it cannot be con- 
strued so as to include the thousands 
of shallow, superficial studies clutter- 
ing up our magazines, even though 
these studies are glibly talked about 
as researches by those who write them. 

My first concern, then, in a dis- 
cussion of the need of research in 
higher education is the elimination 
from the discussion of those studies 
which parade under the name of 
research, but which, because of a 
lack of understanding of the problems 
and because of the lack of careful and 
diligent search for the truth, are only 
pseudo-researches. If one reads edu- 
cational literature, one cannot fail to 
be impressed by the attempts of the 
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authors to be practical. I have no 
quarrel with practical researches as 
such, in education or anywhere else, 
provided they are of sufficient sig- 

nificance to justify the time and 
expense given them. Many are not. 
As an example of this practical atti- 
tude of mind I refer to a recent book 
by Good, Barr, and Scates on the 
methodologies of educational research. 
In their discussion of the selection of 
a problem they say, “In most instances 
the controlling point of view in 
selecting a problem should be that of 
overcoming obstacles which prevent 
education or the school from per- 
forming its functions or attaining 
sound objectives.”? In other words, 
the problem must be of immedi- 
ate practical importance. The same 
thought can be found very generally 
throughout educational literature. It 
seems to be taken for granted that we 
know the functions and objectives of 
higher education! 

In science, the practical cannot 
precede the basic studies in pure 
science for the reason that pure 
science furnishes the foundation on 
which to build. Hence, it would be 
suicidal to neglect pure science. In 
education, likewise, there are many 
basic problems which need to be 
solved or at least studied. Would 
it not be wiser here, as in science, to 
attack these problems with a little 
more vigor and determination, even 
though it be necessary to lay less 
stress on the practical? I cannot see 
how significant advances in education 
are possible until this is done. Most 


*Good, Carter Victor; Barr, Arvil S.; and 
Scates, Douglas E. Methodology of Educational 
Research. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 
p. 68. 
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certainly, such advances will not 
come from pursuit of the practical to 
the exclusion of all else. 


O TEACH college students we 

need to know something about 
them, far more than we now know, 
Human beings are complex organisms, 
anatomically, physiologically, psycho- 
logically, and sociologically. While 
they have been studied intensively, 
there is yet much to be learned, 
Sometimes I think we really know 
very little about ourselves. Perhaps 
we know man anatomically very 
well, at least as far as gross anatomy 
goes. We have begun to learn some- 
thing of his physiology, but hardly 
even a beginning has been made 
in understanding his psychology. 
While man is a social being in the 
sense that several or many live 
together in communities, he has 
always had his social troubles, and 
just now they are aggravated more 
than usual. Can we afford to neglect 
such fundamental problems for those 
of immediate practical importance, 
particularly when we do not know 
whether the foundation on which we 
are building is secure? 

Human beings are brought into the 
world as helpless creatures and remain 
dependent upon their parents longer 
than any other living things. During 
this period of dependency we attempt 
to educate them so that in the course 
of time they may become independ- 
ent. What do we do to educate 
human beings, and how do we proceed? 
What we do depends upon what you 
and I think ought to be done. How 
do we reach our conclusions? Is it 
after thorough scientific study? Are 
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they the result of a well thought-out 
philosophy of education, or do we 
more or less blindly follow tradition? 

If you have been trained in the 
classics, have liked them, and have 
profited culturally and financially, 
you may be inclined to prescribe the 
classics for all who wish to be edu- 
cated. If you have studied the sci- 
ences and have found them to your 
liking and profit, you may advise the 
sciences. On the other hand, if you 
liked neither the classics nor science, 
got little or nothing from them, 
possibly because you put nothing 
into them, but were socially inclined 
and liked to play and cavort about the 
lot as a young colt, you may think 
there is nothing quite so good as 
campus activities and football. In 
each of these cases, you do not know 
whether some other type of training 
would have accomplished a similar 
good end-result for you because you 
cannot retrace your steps to try the 
other alternative. Science, I fear, 
plays but a small part in such think- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it can play 
only a small part because there have 
been few contributions in these fields. 


S EACH college is a composite of 
personalities, it has its own 
individually constructed curriculum 
through which it attempts to lead, 
or to drive, its students toward an 
education—or perhaps it is only a 
Bachelor’s degree. Even though the 
college does have a prescribed cur- 
riculum with some electives, per- 
missible deviations mean that there 
may be only slight resemblances 
among student records, even from 
the same college. Are all these col- 
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lege graduates, with their diverse 
programs, educated, irrespective of 
what they have done? While for- 
merly we cherished the fond belief 
that they were, some of us are now 
disillusioned, and recognize clearly 
that all the Bachelor’s degree means 
is the accumulation of 120 hours of 
college credit. Does this mean that 
the colleges have lost sight of the 
fact that their function is to educate, 
or is it possible that they do not know 
how to educate? Again, does it mean 
that there are diverse ways of edu- 
cating? Another alternative is that 
students educate themselves in spite 
of what the college does for them. 

If I am correct in my judgment 
that the college is really educating 
only a small percentage of its grad- 
uates, is it not time to find out the 
reasons why? Perhaps all of them 
cannot be educated, but if they 
cannot, we ought to know and stop 
our attempts to educate them. Per- 
haps another type of training would 
be better for them. If so, what 
kind? Who knows the answers to 
such questions, and how can we 
proceed intelligently to educate young 
men and women without the answers? 

Experiment seems to be the major 
trend of the hour and is looked upon 
by some as the cure-all for our 
educational aches and pains. There 
is a tinge of the scientific about it, 
and as we all wish to be scientific, 
we experiment, sometimes whether we 
have anything worth doing or not. 
We experiment to see how many 
students a teacher can teach, ten or a 
thousand, forgetting that students 
and teachers are individuals with 
diverse abilities, diverse personalities, 
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and diverse likes and dislikes; also 
forgetting that higher education, for 
the most part, is attempting to 
develop these individualities. 

We experiment with tutors, think- 
ing they will add to the effectiveness 
of our teaching, without giving much 
thought to the selection of the tutors, 
to the procedures they are to follow, 
or whether we have any adequate 
way of comparing the results of 
the tutorial system with the results 
of any other system. 

We experiment by dividing the 
college into an upper and a lower 
division, and by combining the upper 
division with the graduate school. 
It may be that the experimenters are 
thinking of a psychological effect. At 
any rate the cards have been shuffled, 
and it may look like a new deal. The 
cards, however, remain the same. 

Experiments with the curriculum 
have been and still are numerous, but 
little uniformity is to be found in the 
prescriptions of the many colleges, a 
clear indication that we are not sure 
of ourselves. The cry from the edu- 
cationists is for a curriculum to meet 
the social needs of the time; but if 
anyone knows what these needs are 
in times such as these through which 
we are now passing, he is wiser than I. 
Of one thing I feel certain, however, 
and that is that the complete solution 
is not to be found in the practical. 

We have experimented with sec- 
tioning classes on the basis of ability, 
but no one knows whether the results 
are good, bad, or indifferent. There 
are many opinions, to be sure. In 


some places experimental colleges 
have been set up. One has closed its 
Another is flourishing in so 


doors. 
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far as numbers are concerned, but 
no one knows and there is no way of 
finding out with any degree of 
accuracy whether the students are 
really profiting from such changes. 

I have not made these remarks 
about experiments just to be critical, 
because I believe in the experimental 
method, when it is properly applied, - 
I have made them primarily because 
we have no very accurate ways of 
measuring the results of the ex. 
periments. Science progresses most 
rapidly when precise measurements 
can be applied, and so it might be 
said that the advancement of science 
depends upon the development of 
methods of measurement. If then we 
wish to advance education from the 
point of view of science, the greatest 
need of research in higher education 
is in the field of measurement. Yes, 
I know these questions are difficult, 
and methods of approach may not 
now be available, but these are not 
good reasons for evasion. 

I have said that to educate means 
to lead—but where and by what | 
route? I have implied that th 
leaders are having difficulties in chart 
ing and following their courses. They 
try one course and, without actually 
knowing whether they have succeeded, 
retrace their steps and start in a new 
direction. These changes are con- | 
stantly going on and probably under | 
present conditions should be encour- 
aged. How else, other than by trial 
and error, are we to find our way! 
But even then how are we to find | 
it if we do not know when we arrive! 
Can scientific studies help us? Cer- 
tainly they should contribute to 4 
better understanding of the problems, 
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but does not the solution of the 
problems depend, first of all, upon a 
well worked-out philosophy of educa- 


, tion? I am not thinking of a philos- 


ophy such as the political leaders of 
Germany, Russia, and Italy have 
forced upon their people, but of a 
philosophy for our American de- 
mocracy—a philosophy broad enough 
to include tolerance; which recognizes 
young men and women as individ- 
ualities to be developed in accordance 
with their abilities and_ interests, 
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whether in college or out; which 
recognizes that there are diverse ways 
of accomplishing this result; and 
which recognizes that the student 
develops best as a result of his own 
efforts. This philosophy should also 
recognize that the welfare of the 
people at large is as vital as that of 
the individual; that the social and 
individual problems are constantly 
changing; and hence that our philos- 
ophy must also change. Above all, 
indoctrination is to be avoided. 


[Vol. VIII, No. 2] 








To Avoid Waste 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


A Function of College Personnel Work 


MAJOR educational problem 

of the present decade is how 

to obtain for each student 
that optimum development of basic 
skills necessary to efficient learning. 
A discussion of certain trends in 
education designed to achieve this 
objective will provide an introduction 
to our discussion of college personnel 
work. These trends are: enrichment 
of the curriculum, individualization 
of education, and reorganization of 
the curriculum. Enrichment, or the 
expansion of curricular offerings, is 
largely wasted effort if large numbers 
of students cannot cope with the new 
courses. It does not enrich the life 
of a low-aptitude student to expose 
him to subject-matter he cannot 
master and may not need. Until 
these added offerings are suitably 
integrated into the training pro- 
gram of each student, they will 
be little more than potential educa- 
tional resources. 

Individualization of education—the 
second educational trend—is the goal 
of those who recognize that the 
present system overwhelms the stu- 
dent in a confusion of academic book- 
keeping and time service, instead of 
being based upon the abilities, inter- 
ests, and needs of the student, both 
in school and in his future adult life. 


But in actual practice much of 
present-day individualization involves 
little more than failing the non- 
academic student and shunting him 
to a vocational school, to a job, or to 
idleness. At best, this type of educa- 
tional practice is a small concession 
to our demonstrable knowledge of the 
extent and variety of individual 
differences. 


Contrary to unfriendly critics, indi- | 


vidualization does not mean one 


teacher and one class for each student. | 


Practically, it means putting each 
student into such available courses 
as meet the student’s needs, courses 
which he can absorb with profit to 
himself and society. 
tion is achieved by discovering such 
needs through a detailed analysis of 


Individualiza- } 


each student, instead of handing | 


down from on high, academic pre- 
scriptions for hypothetical students 
Existing curriculums probably contain 
adequate resources. Reorganization 
of registration procedures becomes 
more necessary than reorganization 
of curriculums. 

Instead of such detailed analysis 
of each student we find curricular 
reorganization—our third educational 
trend—based on the needs of am 
hypothetical average student, or of 
an hypothetical ideal student. Re 
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organizations on such bases leave us 
still faced with the adjustment of 
those above or below the hypothetical 
average, or who fall short of the 
hypothetical ideal. Moreover, the 
hypothetically ideal student is too 
often visualized in the semblance of 
thereorganizers. Curricular reorgan- 
izations are a step in the right 
direction, but they do not complete 
the task. They tend to be too facile 
solutions, seemingly based on the 
invidious distinction between “aca- 
demic” and “vocational” training in 
providing for those who tumble from 
the “academic” ladder; or involving 
no more than the use of sectioned 
classes for differential learning rates 
without determining whether the same 
content is equally useful to students 
of all levels of ability. 

These three movements, then, have 
failed fully to accomplish their pur- 
pose. They have failed because they 
have not taken into account the fact 
that effective teaching requires the 
selection of students in terms of their 
capacity to learn and the alleviation 
of distractions which prevent opti- 
mum learning. Our fourth trend in 
education, then, called personnel work, 
is designed to meet this need. Its 
purpose is to deliver “‘the student to 
the classroom in the optimum con- 
dition for profiting by instruction.’ 


EFORE going on to our main 
discussion of capacity to learn 
let us dispose of some of the dis- 
tractions which prevent learning. 
These distractions include worries 
about finances and vocational choice, 


"Bradshaw, F. F. “The Scope and Aim of a 
ersonnel Program,” Educational Record, XVII 
(January, 1936), p. 121. 
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social and family relations, ineffective 
study habits, unwholesome recrea- 
tions, adolescent revolt against regu- 
lations and adult restrictions, and 
emotional conflicts concerning reli- 
gious and philosophical questions. 
These often result in emotional back- 
grounds and attitudes which will 
defeat the most skillful and inspiring 
lecturing. We cannot make students 
psychologically receptive either by 
passing and rigidly enforcing regula- 
tions and requirements with a callous 
attitude of take it or leave it, or by a 
smug retort that it is not our business 
as college teachers to coddle students. 
As a matter of fact, our students are 
still adolescents, and we do not 
discharge our full responsibility as 
teachers unless and until we have done 
everything within our power to arouse 
in their irresponsible souls the desire 
to learn. Optimum learning is possi- 
ble only when the desire to learn is 
fostered by sympathetic relations with 
teachers, by the alleviation of emo- 
tional distractions, and by selection 
of students capable of profiting from 
college courses. Otherwise we have 
only esoteric teaching of subject- 
matter and not effective and satis- 
fying learning. 

The importance of attitudes, from 
the standpoint of the efficiency of 
education, is clearly indicated by 
analogous researches in the field 
of industrial efficiency showing the 
relationship between attitudes and 
industrial output, or amount of work 
done. With a number of girls work- 
ing in the Western Electric factory, 
the wages, rest periods, shorter 
working days, free lunches, and 
other working conditions were va- 
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ried experimentally with little or 
no resulting increase in efficiency. 
But when improved psychological 
attitudes toward the work were incul- 
cated, efficiency and production in- 
creased from 33 to $0 per cent, and the 
output continued on this high level. 


The relationship of confidence and 
friendliness has been established with 
these girls to such an extent that prac- 
tically no supervision is required. In 
the absence of any drive or urge what- 
soever, they can be depended upon to do 
their best. They say they have no 
sensation of working faster now than 
under the previous conditions and that 
their greatly increased production has 
been accomplished without any conscious 
effort on their part. Comment after 
comment from the girls indicates that 
they have been relieved of the nervous 
tension under which they previously 
worked. They have ceased to regard 
the man in charge as the boss. Specific 
and individual studies which were made 
prove for these girls what you know 
about yourself—that you can work more 
efficiently in a contented frame of mind 
than you can when your mind is in a 
turmoil of worry, fear, or discontent. 
You don’t know exactly what it is that 
makes you produce more; neither do 
these girls. Yet they have a feeling 
that their increased production is in some 
way related to the distinctly freer, 
happier, and more pleasant working 
environment.’ 


This research study shows that the 
mental attitude of the worker toward 
the supervisor is an important factor 
governing the employee’s efficiency. 
Industries in which this is known are, 
as a consequence, emphasizing morale 


*Strong, E. K., Jr. 
in Vocational Guidance,” 


“Attitudes versus Aptitudes 
Journal of Applied 


Psychology, XVIII (August, 1934), pp. soi-ts. 
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in contradistinction to the selection 
and training of employees. Quite 
possibly comparable increases in learn- 
ing might result if similar conditions 
were to replace the usual guerilla 
warfare between students and _ in- 
structors in the college situation. 

The traditional attitude toward 
problems of student adjustment, how- 
ever, has been one of laissez faire, of 
assuming that genius will find its own 
way, that every student knows what 
he is capable of doing, that students 
are grown-up people, and other de- 
fense mechanisms of this sort. These 
feeble attempts to avoid responsi- 
bility for the student’s adjustment 
have resulted in wasted effort and 
serious loss of morale and _ have 
directly increased the size of our 
scholastic graveyards. If we are to 
prevent educational and human waste 
and unwarranted cost to the individ- 
uals and to society in money, morale, 
and efficiency, we must diagnose apti-! 
tudes and interests before instruction 
and then adjust our instruction to the 
diagnoses. 

Educators are not entirely to blame 
for faulty adjustment. Certain ambi- 
tions, attitudes, habits, and desires 
in addition to our list of distractions 
are shown by the student and consti- 
tute serious stumbling blocks. 
include such problems as_ parental 
domination in vocational choice; faith 
in college attendance as economic 
insurance; belief that all students are 
created equal; continued high-school 
oisiveté; loss of self-confidence as 4 
result of economic adversity or con- 
tinuous harsh and unfair criticism; 
and many others. All of these, in 
addition to problems arising out 0 
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TO AVOID WASTE 


diferences in ability, require the 
services of a skillful personnel worker 
to prevent their becoming perma- 
nent educational and vocational handi- 
caps to the students concerned. 


T IS, then, the function of college , 


personnel work to mediate between 
educational resources and student 
needs in such a way that the student 
shall profit from attempts to master 
training courses which he is capable 
of mastering. Student mortality and 


_ maladjustment may be reduced by 


selection of courses in line with 
aptitude and interest rather than 
with irrational desires. That is, train- 
ing must be consonant with ability. 
Sometimes this calls for suggesting 
that a student head toward book- 
keeping rather than accounting. Stu- 
dents are prone to select the very 


| pinnacle of the occupational field 


holding interest for them and often 
must be down-graded to a lower level 
calling for less technical training. 
This personnel work is directed at 
making an impersonal inventory of 
students’ assets and liabilities and 
selecting that type and level of train- 
ing which are indicated as achievable. 
The question, “Should I become a 
doctor?” gives way to, “Can I suc- 
ceed in the medical school?” Society 
has set up a prior academic hurdle 
which must be negotiated. This in- 
ventory of assets and liabilities and 
subsequent selection of an appropriate 
occupational field and training course 
are followed by attempts to help the 
student achieve these tentative goals\ 
by cultivating professional drive, alle- 
Viating emotional and attitudinal dis- 
tractions, and developing efficiency. 
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Personnel procedures involve skill- 
ful diagnosis by means of measure- 
ment of aptitudes and interests and 
skillful interpretation of the meaning 
and relative importance of all known 
case data. In the clinical interview 
these data are weighed against each 
other to detect errors of measurement 
and to arrive at a synthesizing judg- 
ment which will indicate an achievable 
goal for the student. These person-' 
nel procedures are similar to the 
familiar steps in medical diagnosis 
and prognosis followed by treatment 
or counseling. 

For the purpose of this discussion 
we are not so much interested in the 
art or practice of personnel work as in 
the measurement basis; that is, the 
relationship of this work to scientific’ 
measurement. We need, first of all, 
to obtain meaningful and trustworthy 
evidence of aptitudes in order to make 
prognoses or predictions which will 
have a minimum of error. We need 
further to be aware of the remaining 
errors and to try to set up empirical 
checks on these errors. Personnel 
work should rest on a foundation of 
facts and evidence derived from re- 
search and not on mere impressions 
and inchoate rumors. 

There are, in our field as in others, 
so-called pure scientists as opposed to 
the applied scientists. These purists 
point to the large discrepancy between 
perfect measurement and our present 
measurement. On the other hand, 
the empiricists retort that there is a 
large and growing difference between 
our present state of development and 
zero accuracy, and that science grows 
by knowledge gained from application 
as well as by laboratory research. 
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The personnel purist would not move 
out of his laboratory until he has 
achieved perfection, whereas the em- 
piricist is willing to use the available 
evidence to make tentative diagnoses 
on the basis of available facts, on the 
assumption that these diagnoses are 
more useful than sterile sophistry or 
impressions unencumbered by facts. 

Our scientific problem in college 
personnel work is, therefore, to de- 
termine what is acceptable as evi- 
dence of aptitude, and what are the 
criteria of evidence. We know that 
students are particularly prone to 
wishful thinking wherein they substi- 
tute desire for evidence of aptitude. 
Parents and teachers are little better 
in this respect. Unless we can replace 
this Horatio Alger complex by per- 
sonnel research, we shall deserve to be 
called charlatans. 


HE methodology of college per- 

sonnel work differs but little from 
that of other practices in the field of 
human adjustment. Progress is de- 
pendent upon the development of 
yardsticks of measurement which 
reveal variations or differences in the 
characteristic measured. Our special 
methodology is to study a criterion 
or goal group to determine what 
differential characteristics are desir- 
able and necessary for success in a 
particular type of endeavor. These 
criterion groups must be composed of 
individuals who have survived selec- 
tion and competition of an educational 
and professional type. We must be 


able to differentiate successful from 
unsuccessful men if we are to make 
sure that our differential character- 
istics are actually differential. 
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After isolating these differentials 
we compare an individual by means 
of measurement with the criterion 
group. If the individual is com. 
parable or, as we say, if he has a high 
enough percentile rank or sigma score 
in the essential characteristics of the 
criterion group, then a prediction of 
success is made that is comparable 
to prognosis in medicine. We predict 
that certain events will occur with a 
given degree of accuracy, namely, that 
this individual will later find himself 
in the criterion group, if such and 
such conditions obtain. We do not 
always know these conditions of suc- 
cessful prognosis, and even those we 
do know we cannot always control. 


Workers in our field should take 


courage, however, from the following , 


lamentation of a worker in what has 
been accepted as a more definite and 
exact field of science. Mr. Hans 
Zinsser in his book entitled Rats, Lice 
and History says: 


The biologist is in a peculiarly difficult 
position. He cannot isolate individual 
reactions and study them one by one, as 
the chemist often can. He is deprived 
of the mathematical forecasts by which 
the physicist can so frequently guide his 
experimental efforts. Nature sets the 
conditions under which the biologist 
works, and he must accept her terms or 
give up the task altogether.® 


There are special technical problems 
arising in the use of the measurement 
method in this field. What are 
criteria of success? How can one 
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Shall we use college marks? Shall 


we use student satisfaction or the 


student’s opinion of his own success? 
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v 
3 | The crudeness of such indices of 
5 | validity makes prediction difficult. 
n | Prognosis under these circumstances 
. | islike trying to hit a target that keeps 
h changing in distance, in magnitude, 
and in intensity. 
We also have special technical 
f , problems of reliability of our measur- 
le ing instruments. In other fields of 
¢¢ +»: measurement, to use a yardstick once 
4 is to carry over no effect upon sub- 
at sequent measurement; but in the 
jf measurement of human beings, once 
iq we use a measuring instrument, there 
ot isacertain amount of practice effect 
c. which changes the subsequent meas- 
we | urement as recorded by the same test. 
ol. Moreover, the reliability or accuracy 
ke  ofourmeasurement is dependent upon 
ng , creating in the individual an optimum 
1as._- desire to do his best; that is, he must 
nd | stand erect psychologically if we are 
ins | toget his true mental stature. 
ice | We suffer at the present time from 
_ rudeness of measuring instruments as 
ult "a8 true of the early developments 
ual of all sciences. It is encouraging 
“as it physical measurement to compare 
veq the present-day micrometer and the 
nich | Standard bar in Washington with the 
his | tude estimate based on the length 
the of the king’s forearm. But that 
gist improvement in accuracy and con- 
$ of | sistency was not achieved in a short 
time. Centuries of research were 
ems %cessary to standardize the units of 
nent Measurement and to perfect the 
are Mstruments of measurement. In like 


one Manner, our research has as its goal 
dly’l the perfecting of instruments which 
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yield stable and linear units 


the of aptitudes. 


cess? 


e have the additional problem 


a of determining by certain scientific 
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methods the significance of the results 
of measurement. What can an indi- 
vidual do with an JQ of 60, and what 
can he not do? Further, the number 
of traits and their possible combina- 
tions are large, and we must make 
many painstaking measurements be- 
fore understanding an_ individual. 
Add to the large number of both 
measured and unmeasured character- 
istics the fact that many of them are 
interrelated in varying degrees, and 
one may appreciate the complexity of 
the problem of human measurement. 
Interpreting mental measurement is 
still further complicated because we 
have no external standard for cali- 
brating our yardsticks. An individual 
is bright or dull, high or low, relative 
to the stature of other individuals. 
Our standard for measurement and 
comparison is the performance of 
other individuals measured by the 
same yardstick. 
Now the development of accurate 
| measuring instruments has been ham- 
pered by resistance to applications of 
the scientific method to human be- 
havior. There is widespread depend- 
ence on impressions of characteristics 
as a way of understanding and 
predicting subsequent behavior of 
human beings. Teachers still say: 
“This student impresses me as being 
intelligent,” and “He looks like an 
intelligent student.” Apparently, all 
adults feel qualified as amateur psy- 
chometrists, though to be sure most 
of them never heard of the word. 
Many of them still believe that one 
can judge intelligence from the height 
of the forehead, from the gleam in 
the individual’s eye, from the bright- 
ness of his conversation, or from other 
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superficial signs. An “Andy Gump” 
chin is still taken as indisputable 
evidence of lack of will power. An 
individual’s character is supposed to 
be revealed by his profile, by the 
bumps on his head, or by some other 
external anatomical evidence; red 
hair is always a direct indication of 
lack of emotional control, and long 
tapering fingers predict a brilliant 
future as a musician or a successful 
career as a pickpocket. 

All these gold bricks are evidence of 
the tendency to derive a psychological 
law from too few observations, our 
old friend or rather, enemy—‘“I knew 
a man who.” We go to the lab- 
oratory to get facts for understanding 
a physical phenomenon, but we go 
to the faculty equivalent of the 
town meeting to promulgate laws 
about human behavior without benefit 
of facts. We commit these errors 
of thinking on the ground that 
human behavior is too variable to be 
measured, a conclusion which can be 
made only after measurement has 
been attempted, and not before. In 
short, the tremendous resistance to 
the application of scientific measure- 
ment to human behavior is largely 
because of the inertia of subjective 
preferences and self-analysis in giving 
place to quantitative measurement. 


But despite the shady past of psychol- 


ogy at which other scientists may . 


raise an eyebrow, it has, sometimes 
stealthily and sometimes with bucca- 
neering audacity, brought human 
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behavior into the laboratory for 
morphological and ecological analysis 


and description and then has trans. | 


lated the results into personnel work, 

Of course we cannot here give 
detailed descriptions of the many 
psychological yardsticks that have 
been developed nor explain how they 
are used in personnel practice. Pre. 
liminary studies, however, indicate 
the effectiveness of personnel practice, 








Using carefully delineated criteria of 
adjustment described elsewhere,' the 
case records of a sample of 196 stu. 

dents were studied from one to three { 
years after the date on which they } 
were subjected to personnel diagnosis | 
and counseling. This study revealed | 
that in 72.4 per cent of the cases the 
subsequent adjustment was success. 
ful; in 12.2 per cent the adjustment 
was not successful. In a study of a 
second sample of 519 cases, as yet | 
unpublished, 88.2 per cent of the 
cases had made a satisfactory or 
successful adjustment and 7.1 per 
cent had made an unsuccessful ad- 

justment. There is, therefore, reason 

to expect that, with further refine- 

ment of techniques and professionali- 
zation of procedures, college personnel 
work will justify itself as one means 
of alleviating the tragedy of waste 
in education and will make a contri- 
bution to the realization of effective 
education. [Vol. VIII, No. 4 


4Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G. Student 
Personnel Work: An Outline of Clinical Procedures 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. To 
issued in 1937. | 
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Cultivating “Will-ful” Giving 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


A Survey of College and University Bequest Programs 


E maintenance of formal 
bequest programs is a com- 
paratively recent development 


in the field of college and university 
finance. Although from early Colo- 
nial days the cause of higher education 
in this country has been materially 
aided and encouraged by the generous 
action of interested individuals who 
have made provision in their wills for 
the support of our colleges and uni- 
versities, it was not until 1924 that 
the systematic solicitation of bequests 
was fully recognized as an effective 
instrument of fund-raising and the first 
formal bequest program inaugurated. 

In that year the Cornellian Council, 
the official fund-raising agency of 
Cornell University, appointed a com- 
mittee on bequests, headed by a 
prominent New York attorney and 
well-known alumnus. The idea origi- 
nated with the vice-chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University 
who had shortly before success- 
fully headed a campaign to raise a 
semi-centennial endowment fund of 
$10,000,000 and who had previously 
served as president of the Council. 
Since he believed that in the years to 
come Cornell might well expect to 
receive more money by bequest than 
from all other sources combined, he 
recommended that a definite program 
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be developed which would encourage 
alumni and other friends of the Univer- 
sity to remember Cornell in their wills. 

During the past twelve years more 
than $6,000,000 have been bequeathed 
to Cornell. The committee on be- 
quests of the Cornellian Council has 
also been advised of wills written by 
persons still living which contain gifts 
to the University of six million more. 
Many have made provision to leave 
something to Cornell, in the form of 
direct gifts of cash, securities, real 
estate or other property, contingent 
bequests, living trusts, and annuities 
to care for loved ones during life, 
with the University as ultimate bene- 
ficiary. And inquiries are constantly 
being received from lawyers and 
others as to how such testamentary 
gifts should be worded. Through the 
promotion of the bequest program 
there has been created among Cornell 
alumni and other friends of the Uni- 
versity a definite bequest conscious- 
ness and also, it is believed, a greater 
Cornell consciousness. 

A bequest program may be defined 
as an organized effort designed to 
stimulate the alumni and other friends 
of a college or university to make 
provision, in the disposition of their 
estates, for the support of the institu- 
tion and the promotion of its service 
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to society, by remembering the insti- 
tution in their wills, by taking out 
insurance in its favor, by entering into 
annuity agreements, or by establish- 
ing living trusts which would benefit 
the institution upon or following the 
donor’s death. 

A survey of the present status of 
fund-raising activities in American 
colleges and universities reveals that 
there are at the present time at least 
thirty institutions that have formal 
bequest programs in operation, and 
many more that have similar under- 
takings in contemplation. With the 
exception of the one at Cornell, all 
the existing plans have had their 
inception during the past five or six 
years, and most of them have fol- 
lowed, in greater or less degree, 
the Cornell bequest program. At 
many other institutions attempts to 
cultivate “‘will-ful” giving are also 
being made by administrative offi- 
cers, trustees, and other officials. 


HERE is no one best way of 

initiating and organizing a be- 
quest program. As is true in all 
other forms of fund-raising, a great 
deal depends upon the local situation 
and the personalities concerned, both 
in launching the scheme and in 
determining whether it shall function 
under the trustees, the administration 
of the college, the general alumni 
association, or some other appropri- 
ate group. 

The initial impulse might, and 
frequently does, come from the presi- 
dent of the institution; it might also 
come from the trustees or from some 
individual trustee, administrative ofh- 
cer, or interested alumnus. The plan 
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might be the result of alumni action, 
either through an existing alumn 
organization or some interested group. 
It might be a natural outgrowth of a 
progressive alumni fund program, or 
it might be just a normal develop- 
ment from experience with testa- 
mentary gift problems. Whatever 
its origin and under whatever auspices 
initiated, however, the bequest work, 
once launched, should receive full 
recognition as an integral part of 
the official fund-raising program of 
the institution. 

Experience clearly indicates that 
the adequate maintenance and de- 
velopment of a college or university 
require a continuous fund-raising pro- 
gram embracing the endeavors of all 
the various groups and agencies in a 
well co-ordinated whole. The _be- 
quest work should be part and parcel 
of the whole financial program and in 
many respects supplementary to the 
efforts to secure annual or current 
support gifts. A bequest program is 
not concerned with contributions to 
be paid during the lifetime of a 
donor, but rather with the _per- 
petuation of regular support and 
annual giving. 

A desirable organization for the 
efficient execution of a formal bequest 
program comprises in its membership 
a leader or chairman, a small execu- 
tive committee, and a large group of 
workers—lawyers, bankers and trust 
officers, insurance men, ministers, 
doctors, and others having possible 
professional relations with the prob- 
lem. All the foregoing should be 
volunteer workers, but in addition 
there should be an executive secretary 
or other professional director whose 
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main function is to co-ordinate the 
various phases of the bequest work, 
to supervise the efforts of the vol- 
unteer workers, and to see that 
the bequest activities conform to the 
general fund-raising program of the 
institution. 

A bequest program requires vigor- 
ous and influential leadership. It 
should be headed by a person of 
prominence, wide acquaintance, and 
high standing, who by his association 
with the work confers on it some of 
his own prestige and high character, 
thereby endowing it with valuable 
good-will and confidence. The same 
applies to the personnel of the execu- 
tive or other central directing com- 
mittee and, in fact, to all the workers 
participating in the program. The 
success of the work is predicated on 
the inspiration and guidance of inter- 
ested individuals, not only in favor of 
the project itself, but also acquainted 
with the legal and social implications. 


HE inception of the Cornell 

bequest program has already 
been mentioned; it is now one of the 
major activities of the Cornellian 
Council, co-ordinate in importance 
with the maintenance of the Cornell 
Alumni Fund. The Cornell com- 
mittee on bequests is composed of 
nearly a thousand Cornell lawyers, 
graduates of the law school of the 
University and other Cornellians who 
have entered the law after pro- 
fessional study elsewhere, located in 
all parts of the United States and 
several foreign countries. The policies 
of the bequest committee are de- 
termined by the chairman and a small 
executive committee composed of 
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lawyers. The executive secretary of 
the Cornellian Council serves on the 
executive committee and is always 
ready to conduct correspondence with 
persons interested in any phase of 
the bequest program or of giving 
to Cornell. 

The thought underlying the organi- 
zation and activities of this committee, 
as also those at other institutions, is 
that clients frequently seek advice 
from practicing attorneys as to worthy 
beneficiaries of all forms of philan- 
thropic gifts and bequests. If each 
lawyer’s mind is sufficiently attuned 
to the needs of his university, he need 
not hesitate for an appropriate answer 
to such an inquiry. And, even if he 
never draws a will for a client, he at 
least has his own will to draw or to 
have drawn. The same is true of 
trust officers, insurance men, min- 
isters, physicians, and others who are 
frequently consulted on such matters 
and who also have their own wills 
to make. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, 
where a committee of the board of 
trustees is responsible for all financial 
promotion work, the bequest program 
was initiated through the office of the 
executive secretary of the University, 
the chairman of the trustees’ com- 
mittee on promotion acting as organ- 
izing chairman. Since 1930 the work 
has been conducted through an estates 
and wills committee composed of 
more than one hundred lawyers and 
bankers, located in all the principal 
communities in Ohio and in many of 
the larger cities outside that state. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
has a progress committee which fol- 
lows up on estates in which the 
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University may share and approaches 
individuals whose relatives have left 
bequests to the University or have 
mentioned the University in their 
wills. During the past four years a 
committee on bequests has _ been 
organized with an executive com- 
mittee of five members the function 
of which is to select the members 
of a general committee on university 
bequests and also to act as a steering 
committee for the entire bequest 
program, initiating activities and fol- 
lowing them up to see that they are 
carried through to a successful con- 
clusion. One of the five members is 
chairman, another is a vice-chairman 
representing the lawyers, and a third 
is a vice-chairman representing the 
trust officers. The office of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Fund serves as 
the executive office of the committee. 

In 1932, as part of “a plan to 
increase the financial stability of New 
York University,” a bequest founda- 
tion committee was organized at that 
institution. The main committee con- 
sists of a chairman and sixteen mem- 
bers representing the faculty, the 
administration, the alumni federation, 
and the various schools and colleges 
of the University. An administrative 
officer of the University serves as 
secretary of the bequest foundation 
committee and persons desiring assist- 
ance in drafting or changing wills 
to include mention of New York 
University are advised to communi- 
cate with him. 

Until three or four years ago 
Northwestern University carried on 
no systematic plan to encourage 
bequests, but utilized various means 
to accomplish this purpose, such as 
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personal contacts with wealthy indi- 
viduals and general publicity in the 
public press, in its alumni magazine, 
and in the university publications, 
A definite bequest program has now 
been developed, similar to that at 
Cornell, and the results already 
attained illustrate the possibilities of 
a well-conceived, aggressive program, 
The University has a trustee com- 
mittee on development which has a 
special subcommittee on _ bequests, 
whose responsibility is to encourage 
prospective donors to name North- 
western in their wills. The com. 
mittee on development is constantly 
examining other methods of philan- 
thropy such as the annuity contract, 
life insurance, estate pledges, transfer 
of property, and trust funds, and 
keeps in touch with attorneys, trust 
officers, bankers, and others who are 
likely to counsel in the final dis- 
position of estates. 

At Syracuse University a com- 
mittee on bequests was organized 
several years ago at the request of the 
chancellor of the University, and as 
rapidly as possible all Syracuse men 
who are members of the bar are being 
enrolled in the committee, and the 
general plan contemplates the in- 
clusion of doctors and ministers. 

As part of its continuous program 
of raising funds Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has organized a bequest pro- 
gram following more or less the lines 
of the one at Cornell. The organiza- 
tion consists of a chairman; an 
executive committee composed of 
eleven graduates of the law school, 
which develops plans and determines 
policies; an advisory committee con- 
sisting of the dean and at least one 
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alumnus from each of the thirteen 
colleges of the University, which 
ascertains needs of the individual 
colleges and advises as to the ways 
and means of carrying on publicity 
concerning these needs; and a general 
committee of nearly two thousand 
alumni, graduates of the law school, 
as well as alumni of the undergraduate 
college who have entered the practice 
of law through study at other schools. 


HILE most of the more elab- 
orately organized bequest pro- 
grams are to be found at the larger 
universities, several small liberal- 
arts colleges have made considerable 
progress in this field. Their problem 
is naturally complicated by the fact 
that they do not have large groups 
of alumni graduated from their own 
law schools and other professional 
departments. Usually these smaller 
institutions have developed their be- 
quest programs in connection with 
some special fund-raising campaign. 
About five years ago as part of the 
centenary celebration at Haverford 
College a committee of lawyers and 
trust officers in Philadelphia was 
appointed which circularized other 
Haverford lawyers and trust officers 
elsewhere in the country and sent 
letters to all other Haverford alumni 
urging them to make provision for 
the College in their wills, regardless of 
how small the amount might be. 
Last year at Bucknell University a 
bequest division of the University’s 
centennial commission was formed, 
and a committee of more than two 
hundred Bucknell lawyers, bankers, 
and insurance men was selected. 
Acting on the suggestion of an 
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alumni committee, Allegheny College 
launched a bequest program last year, 
and the board of trustees has made 
it a major financial project and joined 
with the college alumni association 
in sponsoring it. Although it has 
done little in an organized way, 
Rollins College has maintained a 
program of personal solicitation on 
the part of certain of the college 
officers and several years ago joined 
with the other five Florida colleges 
in publishing a_ booklet, entitled 
“Endowing Florida’s Future,” in 
which were listed the needs of the 
six institutions and the ways in which 
they might be met through bequests. 
At Lafayette College an alumni com- 
mittee, which had investigated the 
practices of other institutions, has 
recommended a definite bequest pro- 
gram; in the meantime the president 
of the College has been actively pub- 
licizing the importance of bequests as 
sources of support for his own and 
other privately endowed institutions. 

The most extensive bequest activi- 
ties among the women’s colleges are 
to be found at Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges, which 
are co-operating with the Alumnae 
Committee of Seven Colleges. This 
committee has made remarkable prog- 
ress, since its organization in 1932, in 
establishing firm and friendly rela- 
tions with lawyers and trust company 
officials in many places, as well as in 
generally educating the public as to 
the achievements, needs, and inade- 
quate endowment of women’s colleges. 
Mount Holyoke and Smith have been 
doing some additional cultivation of 
bequests independently. 
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The trustees of Rutgers University, 
realizing the importance of a bequest 
program, recently created the office 
of an assistant to the president who is 
now in the process of organizing such 
aprogram. The trustees of Columbia 
University are also rapidly approach- 
ing an energetic bequest program, 
planning to start with a committee of 
lawyers, working in co-operation with 
the treasurer of the University. While 
the University of Chicago has not 
really had a definite bequest program, 
they have distributed two booklets 
on the subject to lawyers and trust 
officers and have mentioned the 
matter frequently in their alumni 
bulletin. Catholic University has also 
published a booklet featuring be- 
quests, which was used in con- 
nection with a capital funds campaign 
launched several years ago. 

Although their problem is slightly 
different from that of the privately 
endowed institutions, several of the 
state universities have recently be- 
come active in the solicitation of 
testamentary gifts. As part of its 
private financing program the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has estab- 
lished under its alumni loyalty fund a 
special bequest committee, composed 
of about four hundred lawyers and 
trust officers, to assist in promoting 
the plan. Their program is frankly 
modeled a great deal after the one at 
Cornell, but the bulk of the work is 
carried on by means of individual 
contacts and personal visits. The 


University of California does not 
have a formal bequest organization, 
but the attorney to the regents of the 
University maintains contact with the 
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leading attorneys of the state in 
the furtherance of their bequest pro. 
gram. Similarly, at the University 
of Missouri the bequest program js 
carried on in an informal way. 


T IS becoming increasingly evident 

that in the future, to an even 
greater extent than in the past, our 
colleges and universities will have to 
depend in large measure upon be. 
quests as a source of financial support. 
Formerly a few wealthy philanthro- 
pists provided the major financial 
support of our institutions of higher 
learning. But as a result of changing 
economic conditions many of the 
sources of large contributions have 
dried up, and it will be many years, 
if ever, before that golden stream 
begins to flow again. Therefore, our 
colleges and universities must look 
to their alumni and other friends 
for the financial assistance to care 
for capital needs as well as current 
operations. 

Some will say that the cultivation 
of bequests is a gloomy way of 
providing money for an institution. 
This is not true. Any man has a 
happier outlook on life when, through 
insurance, a trust, or bequest, he has 
provided for the future welfare of his 
family. The same is true in the 
college relationship. Before long the 
bequest idea will take hold, and when 
it does, the financial problems of the 
American college will be well on 
the way to solution. Unquestionably 
the cultivation of “will-ful” giving 
through formal bequest programs will 
contribute greatly to the realization 
of that end. [Vol. VIII, No. 4] 
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A Two-Unit Plan 


By ELISABETH G. KIMBALL 


An Experiment with a Simplified Curriculum at Mount Holyoke College 


HE college curriculum which 
the undergraduate encounters 
today has grown to be an 
elaborate structure. Three hundred 
years ago, the Harvard Freshman 
undertook a much simpler course of 
study. He was concerned usually 
with not more than two branches of 
learning in any one term, devoting his 
mornings to theory and his afternoons 
to “disputations” on its application. 
In contrast, the present undergrad- 
uate has spread before him a vastly 
enriched curriculum. In attacking it 
on too many fronts at once, however, 
he loses an advantage his great- 
grandfather had. Thus he may be 
led to some confusion of mind and 
division of interest. In some in- 
stances, he has himself complained of 
the situation and resented the system 
which aroused his interest in one 
course and then forced him to shift 
his attention to the totally different 
material of his several other courses. 
The two-unit plan at Mount Hol- 
yoke College is an experiment limiting 
the number of courses requiring a 
student’s attention during each aca- 
demic year. This concentration of 
interest on two units should eliminate 
the division of time and energy which 
must, in many cases, inevitably mean 
wasted effort. 
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The faculty voted to accept a 
limited number of students for the 
experiment which was inaugurated 
in the autumn of 1935, and fifteen 
girls were chosen. Doubtless many 
modifications will be made in the plan 
before they are graduated, but the 
experience so far may be submitted 
as a report of progress. The plan 
assumes that each student, after 
conference with the director and 
consultation with members of the 
faculty, will choose two “units” 
around which to build her program. 
Her selection will, of course, have 
particular reference to her individual 
needs and interests. 

A unit may be within a single 
department, or it may be constituted 
by cutting across department lines 
and combining closely related sub- 
jects. It normally is continued for a 
year or a semester, although a change 
may be made at another time, should 
it seem wise. All the work may be 
done in conference with the instructor, 
or part in conference and part in 
class, if there is a course which fits 
the student’s purpose, or if a certain 
amount of class work is regarded as 
beneficial to her development. The 
high degree of flexibility maintained 
so far is necessary both for the satis- 
faction of individual student needs 
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and for the easy administration and 
revision of the plan while it is new. 
The student who pursues this pro- 
gram of study is a candidate for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and is 
eligible for Phi Beta Kappa and 
other honors the college grants. 

The general supervision of the two- 
unit plan is in the hands of a faculty 
committee which discusses matters 
of policy, confers with the students 
about their programs, and at periodic 
intervals considers reports on their 
work. A director is in active charge 
of the experiment. She is responsible 
for routine details, for arranging, in 
consultation with members of the 
faculty, the programs of the stu- 
dents, and for keeping in touch with 
the development of each student 
through a weekly conference with 
her. At intervals the director dis- 
cusses the work of the students with 
their instructors and receives reports 
on the progress of the work. 

During the first year of their college 
course, the students live together in a 
separate house with their director. 
This arrangement makes it easier for 
them to maintain that mature atti- 
tude toward their work which is a 
prerequisite to entrance under the 
two-unit system. They are in a 
position to discuss with each other 
their special subjects, and in this way 
become interested in other fields of 
study. Also there is an informality 
in a homelike atmosphere which is 
not possible in the larger dormitories. 
Two or three nights each week mem- 
bers of the faculty and administration, 
and others particularly interested in 
the scheme, dine with the two-unit 
‘students. During the past winter 
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there have been French tables, and 
many informal group activities. 

In their second college year, the 
members of the group are distributed 
in other residence halls. Thus they 
make wider college contacts, while 
continuing their two-unit program. 
It is anticipated, however, that the 
small house will always be a center 
for all the two-unit students. 


HE two-unit plan is at present 

open to a limited number of 
students. Girls seeking to become 
members of it must first meet the 
requirements for admission to the 
college. They must, over and above 
this, show evidence of possessing the 
qualifications that will enable them 
to profit from the plan and to work 
under it effectively. They should 
know where their interests lie, and be 
eager to pursue them. 

The student who wishes to con- 
centrate in a given field finds oppor- 
tunity in the two-unit plan to begin 
that concentration at once, and to 
relate to the subjects chosen others 
closely allied or necessary for their 
complete mastery. At the same time, 
she may explore the wider ramifica- 
tions of her main interests as she 
discovers them. Thus, a student in 
the two-unit plan not only studies a 
few subjects thoroughly, but also is 
helped to a more correlated knowledge 
of these subjects. 

It has been found that the good 
student profits most by this inde- 
pendent program—not necessarily the 
student of 4 marks, but one who has 
the will to succeed, good habits of 
work, and special interests. Those 
who do not need the routine of the 
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classroom and the impetus of com- 
petition to do good work find in it 
the greatest advantage. 

At the beginning of her course the 
student is urged to look ahead and 
work out a tentative program for the 
four years. She is not committed to 
the program as outlined, but may 
change and expand it as her interests 
broaden and grow. Thus, students 
who at present think they have no 
desire to study science, but would 
save all their time for literature, may 
obtain some idea of the importance 
of science in the modern world 
through a unit in composition based 
on the writers of the nineteenth 
century, including such men as Dar- 
win and Huxley. A biology student 
who is at first entirely devoted to a 
study of the life-cycle of a particular 
insect, while approaching her subject 
from a purely scientific point of view, 
may be attracted to a study of the 
folklore and literature which have 
grown up around it. Her capacity 
to write descriptive prose may be 
increased by writing up the results 
of her researches under the super- 
vision of a member of the English 
department. 

A unit may require a synthesis of 
the college curriculum. One student 
of Greek civilization is drawing upon 
philosophy, art, literature, and _his- 
tory. Such a synthesis is possible 
because the two-unit student is not 
bound by fixed courses, but is free 
to take up the various phases of her 
subject at the appropriate time. By 
proper correlation, she avoids the 
overlapping that would occur if she 
took separate courses in each of 
these subjects. 
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The results of this method of 
approach to a college education for 
the first group of students cannot 
as yet be determined with any degree 
of finality. But if enthusiasm for 
their work, and their development 
during the year that they have been 
in it are any criteria, the success of 
the plan so far has been real. The 
development of these students has 
naturally been uneven, but in prac- 
tically all cases it has been sufficiently 
promising to afford satisfaction. The 
individual work has led to the dis- 
covery of weaknesses and faults, often 
sooner than in regular course work, 
and it has also shown ways to correct 
them. For example, those whose 
training in English composition was 
not adequate have done special work 
in it in connection with one of their 
units. On the other hand, students’ 
special aptitudes and abilities have 
also become evident more quickly, so 
that they could be given work of the 
quality for which they were ready. 
Thus they have made progress at the 
rate and to the degree that they were 
fitted tomakeit. The faculty reports 
submitted at the close of the year’s 
work have indicated, in most instances, 
decided growth in power of expression 
and power to think critically. 

The students in the first group have 
been enthusiastic about the plan. 
They have appreciated the responsi- 
bility that lies on them to arrange 
and make the most of their time, and 
the opportunity to set their own 
paces and follow the lines of their 
interests. They have not found the 
work easy, but they have found it 
rewarding. They have thought and 
are thinking seriously about the 
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meaning of their education in relation 
to the modern college. 

The two-unit plan was begun as an 
experiment in a simplified curriculum. 
It has demonstrated its value as an 
arrangement for the conservation of 
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energy. It also has shown the neces. 
sity for emphasis upon the individual 
needs of students, and the educa. 
tional gains possible through giving 
students a responsible part in building 
their own college courses. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 3} 


A Library View of the Faculty 


By ELEANOR W. FALLEY 


An Appraisal of the Professor from a Fresh Point of View 


HE other evening four men 

sat talking together. As all 

have sons and daughters in 
high school quite naturally the con- 
versation turned to a discussion of 
various colleges to which the young 
people might go. The college was 
compared with the university, and 
the small college was held up against 
the large college. One man who is a 
trustee of a college made a strong plea 
for the small institution, mentioning 
the unquestioned value of the close 
relationship between a first-class pro- 
fessor and his students. The immedi- 
ate response of the other three was, 
“Yes, but have we any adequate 
methods of rating the men who teach 
so as to know who are first class?” 

It is a question that administrative 
officers all over the country are ask- 
ing, and it is a problem that is being 
attacked from many sides.!. Students 


1Hartmann, George W. Measuring Teaching 
Efficiency among College Instructors. New York: 
Archives of Psychology, 1933. 45 pp. (Archives 
of Psychology, No. 154). 


have tried their hands at solving it, 
and numerous articles have appeared 
which discuss their attempts. It has 
been studied from the point of view of 
student achievement, and an investi- 
gation has been made in which the 
records of the college library have 
been used as an index of faculty 
scholarship.? 

This last means of judging the 
faculty of a college may well be used 
more extensively by educational ex- 
ecutives. The ordinary records kept 
by libraries and statistics that can be 
drawn from them give an objective 
view which when taken as positive 
evidence offers a clear, if perhaps an 
incomplete, picture of the teaching 
staff. One must state emphatically, 
however, that it is unsafe to consider 
the negative evidence as conclusive. 
Too many things may enter in to 
prove it unreliable. Indeed, few of 


*Wriston, Henry W. “Objective Indices of 
Faculty Scholarship Obtainable through _ the 
Library,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XVIII (May, 1932), pp. 176-85. 
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A LIBRARY VIEW 


the findings of the library can be 
taken without reservations for they 
may be invalidated by uncontrollable 
elements. Nevertheless, the college 
library has information that un- 
doubtedly affords additional proof of 
the worth of the members of a 
college faculty. 

A young assistant joining the staff 
of a college library, especially that of 
her Alma Mater, has a number of 
surprises in store for her. Almost at 
once she finds that the revered pro- 
fessor is a human being when seen 
across the loan or the reference desk. 
His absent-mindedness may not be 
amusing, but very annoying, if it 
blocks otherwise smooth running ma- 
chinery. The careless or incomplete 
bibliographical information that he 
may hand in is astonishing in contrast 
to the strict standards demanded in 
the classroom. She often feels as if 
she were suddenly shown the reverse 
side of a beautiful tapestry. Instead 
of the picture, she sees the loose ends 
of many colored threads obscuring 
the pattern. Her private rating of 
the faculty undergoes radical changes. 
Her judgments as a library assistant 
offering service are quite different 
from those of a student working 
under the supervision of a professor. 
Moreover, they are not always in 
agreement with the accepted reputa- 
tion of a man as held by his colleagues 
or by the students. As a whole, 
however, they are far from being 
adverse for she finds the group 
generally extremely co-operative, con- 
siderate, and appreciative of any 
effort on her part. Nevertheless, she 
realizes that she has found a strategic 
position from which to view the men 
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and women of the faculty off parade 
and to discern the breadth of their 
interests and the sincerity of their 
endeavor to keep abreast in their 
own fields and in other fields. She 
now sees a sector of a man’s char- 
acter not generally shown the public, 
but a sector that is by no means 
unimportant. 


HE rating of the members of a 

faculty by the library may be 
based on four things: general use of 
the library, reading habits, book 
orders, and co-operation. For the 
purpose of this article, by the general 
use of the library we refer to a man’s 
knowledge of its collections, especially 
his acquaintance with its reference 
tools and the use to which he puts this 
information, his familiarity with trade 
and national bibliographies, and his 
interest in the periodicals to which 
the library subscribes. We concede 
at once that this judgment cannot be 
backed up with statistics. However, 
the library has a fairly clear idea of the 
extent to which a man makes use of 
its resources. To take one example, 
the library can point out some of the 
professors who closely follow the 
journals in their own lines. Further- 
more, it can point out some who come 
in more or less regularly to look over 
the latest educational magazines, as 
they wish to keep informed on general 
educational trends. 

The second test of a college pro- 
fessor that a library can make is based 
on his reading. It is here, however, 
that the warning about taking figures 
too seriously must be stressed. The 
man who does not use the library may 
have other sources of supply. The 
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man who uses it freely may be getting 
books for members of his family or for 
friends, or he may want to fill his own 
empty library shelves and serenely 
uses the college collections for that 
purpose. Yet with this warning in 
mind, we may accept the fact that 
librarians have the means of knowing 
a good deal about the reading habits 
of a professor from circulation records, 
from conversations, and from rever- 
berations from the students. The 
regular records of a library show the 
number of books lent to a borrower 
and the kind of reading he is doing. 
Figures are always available for sta- 
tistics of this sort. Then again since 
people take it for granted that books 
are of prime interest to a librarian, 
conversations with her often turn in 
that direction. As a result she some- 
times has a better idea of a person’s 
reading habits than has some col- 
league with whom the political situa- 
tion or some new theory in physics is 
the foremost topic. This kind of 
testing can claim no scientific aspect, 
but the information thus gathered 
surely has some value. Does it not 
lend color to the portrait of a scientist 
who draws out comparatively few 
books to know that he takes and reads 
the Saturday Review of Literature? 
Does it not affect the shading of the 
picture to know that he buys books 
of general interest to such an extent 
that he has incurred the active 
disapproval of his practical sister? 
In his case, he cannot resist books, 
so he buys and holds them in his 
laboratory for a time, letting them 
straggle home casually. The reading 
interests of the faculty are known 
to the library in still another way 
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and that is through the reading of the 
students. When Noyes’ Watchers of 
the Sky was in constant circulation the 
winter it appeared, it was easy enough 
to trace the interest in it directly toa 
professor of chemistry whose enthus- 
iasm for the book infected his classes, 
The demand for a current volume, the 
popularity of a new novel, or the 
sudden interest in an old book can 
often be followed back until we find 
its source in the remark of some 
faculty member. And so we might 
go on almost indefinitely to show not 
only the professors who are reading 
but those who are doing it in such a 
way as to quicken the reading interests 
of their students. 

We may well take their book orders 
as a third means of testing the faculty. 
The library sees the type of books a 
man desires to have purchased and to 
some extent the amount of informa- 
tion on which he bases his requests. 
Here his breadth of interest is appar- 
ent; we can watch it as it is shown in 
orders confined to his own particular 
field, or as it includes works of 
interest to his department and the 
college as a whole. It is gratifying 
to find him aware of bibliographical 
material, and we are delighted when 
his vision takes in the future as well 
as present needs. 

Perhaps neither a man’s depth of 
culture nor his ability to teach well is 
affected by his willingness to co- 
operate with others. Yet this trait 
helps make him a good member of the 
college community. Here again the 
library sees him stripped of all glamor. 


5President Wriston, of Lawrence College, 
bases his arguments on figures obtained from the 
order and circulation departments (see Wriston, 
op. cit.). 
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A LIBRARY VIEW 


The members of the staff are at once 
conscious of the professors who bring 
in reserve lists promptly, who are 
willing to keep these lists reasonable 
in size, who in short where reserve 
books are concerned and in their 
other relations to the library as well 
are ready to work with it in its efforts 
to give efficient service. The staff 
soon learns also which men can be 
counted on where their colleagues 
are concerned; which, for instance, 
tend to consider the books they order 
their private property and which view 
the library as a whole and are inter- 
ested in having a strong, well-rounded 
collection built up. Above all the 
staff recognizes and appreciates the 
men who co-operate with the students 
from the library point of view. 
There are always one or two who will 
give a definite assignment in a book 
which they have already taken out of 
the library. There are some who 
announce required reading and forget 
to notify the library that books 
should be reserved to cover it. But, 
on the other hand, there are the 
professors whom we bless because 
of the assistance they give us in our 
work with the students. Some double 
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the value of the library’s services by 
guiding their students in the use of the 
special material in definite fields. 

To sum up, it may be comparatively 
simple for the library to show that one 
man is well rounded as far as the 
knowledge and the appreciation of 
books are concerned and to bring 
forth its proof. At the same time, it 
is almost impossible to say that 
another man does not know books 
although everything may point in 
that direction. But we feel sure that 
the information which the library 
offers is not merely bare bones as this 
might indicate; rather it is alive with 
all sorts of implications. To return 
to the figure of the tapestry. The 
library may see its wrong side, but 
it is the side on which the weaver 
works. Although the ends of the 
threads are in evidence, the view is an 
intimate and illuminating one for here 
any genuine effort on the part of the 
worker is apparent. The students 
and the administrative officers gen- 
erally see the finished pattern. Per- 
haps it is just as well that some part 
of the college can vouch for the honest 
labor and the high purpose that is 
being put into its making. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 2] 








Training for Public Administration 


By OTIS THEODORE WINGO 


The National Institute of Public Affairs Whose Purpose Is to Groom 
Young Men for Responsible Public Service 


HAT is the National Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs? How 
often I have tried to answer 


that question, and how often I have 
realized the inadequacy of my ex- 
planation. The idea of training for 
public administration is to most 
people so new and vague that they 
listen with amazement, and probably 
doubt, when you try to tell them that 
the National Institute is a private, 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical organization 
endeavoring through its internship 
training program to increase the 
attention and devotion to public 
affairs of the youth of America, to 
help in the development of higher 
standards and career opportunities 
in government administration, and to 
add to the academic preparation for 
public service the experience with 
government officials holding positions 
of responsibility. But is such a 
program so new and unusual? 
Without pausing to go into the 
historical background of the public- 
service career, I think that the point 
will be conceded that this has always 
been an honored work. A fault lies 
in our failing to recognize that this 
career requires definite and rigid 
training as well as any of the other 
professions. Too often people just 
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drift into the civil service because an 
expedient opportunity arises or be- 
cause they have been unable to find 
work to their liking in private enter- 
prise. Sometimes they may possess 
qualities of leadership and the neces- 
sary training, but more often they 
do not. But the need for trained 
administrators has long been felt in 
this country, so there is nothing new 
in the proposal of the Institute to 
bring a selected group of college 
students, who have already received 
an academic training in the social 
sciences, to Washington for further 
study in practical administration. 
George Washington in his last will 
and testament advocated a similar 
proposal. 

The need today for trained admin- 
istrators is even more vital than in 
Washington’s time, due to the tre- 
mendous increase in governmental 
functions. There are 175,478 inde- 
pendent units of government in the 
United States, including Federal, 
state, and local. These units em- 
ployed 3,278,000 people in 1932. 
Because of the growing complexity of 
national affairs, government has been 
forced to widen its activities con- 
tinually and to take up new kinds of 
work, particularly in the social and 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


scientific fields. The difficulty of 
eficiently administering this enor- 
mous setup has naturally increased in 
proportion to its size. Each unit 
must be run on a businesslike basis 
with qualified men holding the key 

sitions. Efficiency can never be 
attained if high executive positions 
are to be distributed as_ political 
plums. With this increase in govern- 
mental functions new positions have 
been opened up, positions requiring 
not only technical skill but real 
executive ability. The opportunities 
for promotion are greater, the salaries 
are more attractive, and most impor- 
tant, there is the feeling that in 
public service one has a chance to 
perform a real task, to prove his 
ability, and to be of service to his 
country. These things have aided 
in making a career in the public 
service more attractive. 

We may say, in general, that three 
things are required of public adminis- 
trators—native ability, training, and 
experience. Before we even consider 
the training necessary we should 
recognize the fact that only a select 
few have the personal qualifications 
forsuch work. Besides a keen mind, 
receptive to new ideas and knowledge, 
able to grasp quickly a situation and 
make decisions, the public admin- 
istrator must possess such other per- 
sonal qualifications as to make him 
accepted and respected by all classes 
of people. He must have the happy 
faculty of mixing with people, meeting 
them on their own ground, and yet 
at the same time winning their 
confidence and respect. He must be 
able to analyze problems, see the 
telationships of the various portions, 
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select the significant parts, and then 
summarize them clearly. Having done 
this, it is then necessary for him to 
make his decision. An administrator 
must not only have a receptive mind, 
but he must be an active force. It is 
his duty to make his decisions and 
then to have the initiative to put 
them into force. Of course, he is not 
to be a dictator and force his ideas 
upon the people. His task is accu- 
rately and intelligently to present his 
thoughts to the representatives chosen 
by the people; and to accomplish this 
effectively, he must be a master of the 
written and spoken language. 


NY program of specialized train- 
ing for public administrators 
should be built upon a foundation of 
broad general education with perhaps 
an emphasis on the social sciences. 
The specialized training can well come 
as postgraduate work toward a higher 
degree. Various colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country are 
now offering excellent courses of 
study leading to public administration 
work. In fact, the prominence of 
social-science courses in the college 
curriculums today may be taken as a 
significant indication of the increased 
importance with which this type of 
work is regarded. 

Experience, quite naturally, can 
come only after years of actual 
practice. Because a person has had 
adequate training and possesses the 
necessary personal qualifications does 
not mean that he can step into an 
administrative position. The ability 
to exercise administrative authority 
can come only by experience. Steps 
are now being taken, however, to 
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incorporate part of this necessary 
experience into the training period. 
If a student can serve under some high 
ranking official who will take an 
interest in his training, he can receive 
experience and knowledge which will 
be invaluable to him later. This is 
the idea which lies behind the pro- 
gram of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs. It follows out an 
old idea about training, that of 
apprenticeship. 

The value of practical experience 
in preparing and training for all types 
of activities has never been disre- 
garded. The apprenticeship method 
was the accepted procedure for train- 
ing craftsmen during the era of guild 
development of industry. Today we 
find numerous instances of the appli- 
cation of this method in connection 
with local and state governments. 
To cite a prominent example, Mayor 
La Guardia has just recently spon- 
sored such a program. Sixteen high- 
school boys and girls were selected 
for an intensive course in practical 
city government this past summer, in 
an attempt to interest them in 
government as a career. They were 
assigned to various municipal depart- 
ments of New York and received $50 
a month during July and August for 
their work. The remuneration in this 
case was deemed an “honorarium” 
rather than a salary. 

Apprenticeships applied to govern- 
ments may take various forms. In 
some cases, they may be training 
experiences after appointments to 
public posts. On the other hand, 
they may carry no obligation for 
future appointments of the appren- 
tices. They may offer a remunera- 
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tion, or again they may not. In some 
cases, only college graduates may be 
accepted; in others, young people of 


limited educational background; in | 


some instances, boys and girls who 
have not even completed the second. 
ary school. In considering the train. 
ing procedures, or internships, of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs, 





| 


we do not think in terms of ap | 


experience that carries a promise for 
employment, nor do we think in 
terms of the experiences designed for 
young people of limited educational 
background. Furthermore, the in- 
ternships are served without com- 
pensation; that is, the interns are 
“dollar-a-year men.” 

It is important to remember that 
internships in themselves are not 
complete programs of training for 
public service. They are designed to 
supplement academic training with 
practical experience. Unless careful 
selection is exercised in choosing a 
group of men and women who have 
the necessary educational background 
and the personal qualifications for 
leadership, the period of apprentice- 
ship will be of little significant value. 


HE eligibility requirements for 

entrance into the Institute are 
strict. The Scholarship Committee 
selects the most likely candidates from 
the applicants, and awards scholar- 
ships to the thirty students selected. 
Selections are made on the basis of 
scholarship and character. As a first 
condition of eligibility, a candidate 
must hold at least a Bachelor's 
degree from a recognized college. 
He must have achieved a high scho- 
lastic standing. He must, further- 
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more, possess outstanding qualities 
of character, ability, and aptitude for 
leadership, and have demonstrated a 
definite interest in public affairs. 
Good health and United States citizen- 
ship are further requirements. In 
making its selections the Scholarship 
Committee solicits the aid of the 
colleges and universities by requiring 
that the application of every candi- 
date be endorsed by the president or 
the chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the last institution which 
the applicant attended. Thus there 
is a preliminary selective process 
before the applications are submitted 
to the Institute for consideration. 
At that, in choosing the group for the 
present training program, the Scholar- 
ship Committee considered over three 
hundred applicants. With the eligi- 
bility requirements in mind, the 
Committee carefully studies these 
applications, the college transcripts, 
the list of extra-curricular activities, 
the essay submitted, any original 
research papers or theses, and at 
least one member of the Committee 
personally interviews all of those who 
are judged as finalists. 

Having thus selected what have 
been called the “cream of the crop” 
of the college students of America, 
the Institute brings them to Wash- 
ington in September of each year for 
a nine-months’ training program last- 
ing until the following June. During 
the first few weeks they are in the 
capital the interns go through an 
orientation period, adjusting them- 
selves to their new environment, 
making a general survey of govern- 
mental activities, and familiarizing 
themselves with the Federal system. 
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During this time those who have not 
definitely selected the department or 
agency in which they would like to 
serve their internship may decide 
where their interests lie. Then with 
the aid of the educational director, 
who has general educational super- 
vision over the interns, each intern 
is placed under some governmental 
executive to work and study, thereby 
gaining valuable experience, for it 
will be experience interpreted under 
guidance and supervision. 

The place of the internship is 
individually determined to satisfy 
the interests of each student. One 
may be interested in the legislative 
branch of the government and would 
choose to serve his internship under 
the supervision of some prominent 
senator or representative. Another 
might be interested in the financial 
side of government, and his internship 
could be arranged under some Treas- 
ury or Federal Reserve official. There 
is no hard and fast rule in deter- 
mining the locations. The educa- 
tional director carefully considers 
individual interests, and then the 
Institute makes the necessary arrange- 
ments, considering always that the 
office where the internship is served 
should be of such a nature as to offer 
valuable experience to the student, 
and that the supervisor should be of 
such caliber to afford sympathetic 
guidance and supervision to his helper. 

When the intern begins his formal 
training he assumes a responsibility. 
He will receive no monetary com- 
pensation for his share of the work, 
yet he will be required to adhere 
strictly to office hours and procedures. 

Such a program of study gives each 
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intern a thorough knowledge of one 
particular unit of the Federal govern- 
ment. To broaden his outlook, weekly 
round-table discussions are held. To 
each of these some government offi- 
cial, newspaper correspondent, or 
prominent business man is invited. 
The guest speaks to the group inform- 
ally and off-the-record, and presents 
an analysis of his work and problems 
connected with it. After a twenty- 
or thirty-minute talk, the floor is 
open for discussion, and by questions 
and answers each participant in the 
meeting may have an opportunity to 
present his views on the subject under 
consideration, or to have cleared up 
any questions that may have been 
puzzling him. To supplement these 
forum discussions there are weekly 
seminars with the educational director 
for the purpose of co-ordinating and 
reviewing problems that may have 
arisen. 
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The value of the internship is that | 


it affords a chance of gaining experi. 
ence under careful supervision and 
guidance. Rather than being left 
to their own devices to pick up what 
knowledge they can, the interns are 
under the watchful direction of, first, 
their immediate governmental super. 
visors, and second, the staff. 

The program of the National Insti- 
tute has already been tested and 
proved. In February of 1935 the 
first group of interns was brought to 
Washington, and a second group 
followed that summer. While these 
two groups were only there for short 
periods of study, averaging three 
months, the plan was put to an 
actual test. So valuable was this 
work deemed that a fund has been 
granted the Institute to continue its 
activities on a larger and more com- 
prehensive basis—the nine-month pro- 
gram that is now in operation. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 3] 
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Some Implications of Housing 


By PORTER BUTTS 


A Study of Student Residence at the University of Wisconsin 


[Continued from Fanuary| 


| ITH a survey before us 
of the social and economic 
backgrounds from which stu- 


dents come, the types of college 
residence they select, the cost and 
the physical facilities of those resi- 
dences and a comparison of their 
scholastic scores, we examined what 
kind of social life the students in each 
residence type undertake, or want to 
undertake, as a group, and what kind 
of person to person social relation- 
ships are normally induced by a given 
residential setup. 

In determining the desirability of 
house organization it was necessary, 
we felt, to consider not only what 
effect such group life may have upon 
a student scholastically, but also to 
inquire into what it does for the 
student as a person, socially and 
psychologically. Here our consider- 
ation again must take account of the 
social situation from which a student 
comes, to understand the disloca- 
tions which confront him as he 
changes to college life. 

The primary social group in America 
is the family and neighborhood; it pro- 
tects and nurtures the child, shapes his 
beliefs and characteristics, and norm- 
ally presents to him a world of security. 
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When the child approaches eighteen, 
and, under the influence of the Ameri- 
can culture pattern calling for more 
education and for individual success, 
goes to college, he is released from 
family guidance and starts the perilous 
road toward individualism and self- 
reliance. Desirable though we may 
consider these qualities to be, we 
cannot escape the blunt fact that the 
student is still rigidly oriented to the 
pattern of family life and to a solid, 
secure, and familiar status for him- 
self. Sent to the university, he finds 
himself pushed from a relatively 
secure existence into a new position 
in life, fraught with insecurities. He 
is on his own, but seldom does he 
have preparation from the family 
for being on his own. Uncertainties 
and anxieties present themselves. 
They are intensified by psychic and 
sexual strains. He engages in random 
activity, not finding any familiar 
field in which to express himself. It 
may be helpful activity, but as often 
it may not be. Homesickness, or 
more precisely, a yearning for the 
protecting primary group and familiar 
things and activities, frequently mani- 
fests itself, and as frequently is not 
apparent on the surface. Such are 
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the problems that the normal student 
brings with him to the university. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, the stu- 
dent is seeking a substitute for his 
family and neighborhood life. Con- 
sciously, and with a wealth of experi- 
ence that has dictated a recognition 
of the problem, the university, mainly 
since the turn of the nineteenth 
century but in many instances before, 
has sought to ease the transition from 
family life to college life and supply a 
reasonable substitute for family and 
neighborhood morale and activity by 
means of advisory systems, counseling 
officers, orientation periods, dormi- 
tories, fraternities, social centers, and 
an extra-curricular program. Of all 
the campus personnel agencies, none 
is so nearly the exact counterpart of 
the home and family in its setup and 
influence as the student’s place of 
residence and the people with whom 
he lives; none so realistically matches 
the neighborhood as the social center, 
the Union, and the playing field. In 
theory, then, there is a sound need 
for the cultivation and direction of 
group life in the student residence 
and the Union. In practice, what 
does organized group life achieve for 
the individual student? 


N THE first place, the fact of 

organization immediately estab- 
lishes the familiar family pattern of 
some headship and direction to an 
otherwise disparate and wholly indi- 
vidual activity of an agglomerate 
group. The individual is again given 
identity with a residential group, 
shares its problems, is affected by its 
rules. But this is not all; his social 
and athletic horizon is expanded in a 
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fashion that he could not achieve 
by himself. The house with a high 
degree of organization—the fraternity 
or dormitory type—brings its resi. 
dents social relationships through 
house dances, informal association 
with faculty members, the oppor. 
tunity to enter team sports, and a 
better chance to make acquaintance 
with members of other houses. One 
hundred per cent of the men’s fra. 
ternities hold dances frequently, 100 
per cent of the dormitories occasion. 
ally, while dances given by the un. 
organized groups or rooming-house 





residents are negligible, only 6 per | 


cent ever undertaking them. The 
women’s organizations and dormitor- 
ies do not have dances as frequently 
as the men’s but the spread between 
them and the rooming houses is not so 
great. One hundred per cent of the 
men’s fraternities and dormitories 
participate in intramural athletics 
regularly, while 83 per cent of the 
men’s rooming houses do not enjoy 
this phase of the physical education 
program of the University. Women, 
of course, do not undertake house 
intramural sports on the scale that the 
men do, indeed some houses even 
oppose intramurals on grounds of loss 
in social prestige, but the degree of 
participation is not negligible by any 
means, 88 per cent for fraternities 
and 100 per cent for dormitories; 
striking, however, is the drop in the 
case of women’s rooming houses to 
zero. None of the house types is as 
strong on the entertainment of faculty 
members and other students as it is on 
dance and athletic activity, suggesting 
that here is a rich potential field for 
all houses. The women are stronger 
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IMPLICATIONS OF HOUSING 


on these points than the men, due in 
part to the stimulus of the house 
mother’s guidance and encouragement. 

All results taken together, the 
fraternity stands out as the most 
highly organized house type, the 
dormitory a close second, and the 
rooming house an almost negligible 
third, with women’s rooming houses 
showing, however, double and triple 
the degree of organization that exists 
in the men’s houses. This relative 
success of organization in the case of 
the women’s rooming houses over 
the men’s is largely due to long- 
standing supervision of the University 
over all women’s houses and the 
presence of the Women’s Self-Govern- 
ment Association legislative board 
representative in each house, carrying 
forward at least a minimum of govern- 
mental and social duties, and the 
conclusion seems fairly made that a 
similar rooming-house organization 
for men, such as the projected House 
Presidents Council, may easily do as 
much for men’s houses and probably 
more, because of the greater readiness 
and opportunity of men to organize 
around the nucleus of an athletic team. 


HAT, however, is the extent 

of the student’s own desire for 
additional group life or social inter- 
action? How amenable, really, is the 
student house to further organization? 
The first thing that is immediately 
apparent is that the houses that want 
organization and the benefits of organ- 
ization the most are the ones that are 
the most highly organized already. 
In other words, the house that has 
sampled the fruits of organization 
wants more. This suggests that the 
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problem with rooming houses is initial 
indifference and the lack of leadership, 
and that once the rooming house is 
put on the same plane as the fraternity 
and dormitory, it may well share the 
enthusiasm of those houses for group 
activity. 

The usual assumption is that the 
rooming-house residents, or independ- 
ents, want a way of counteracting 
the political dominance of fraternities 
on the campus. Actually there is 
very little evidence that this is so. 
They simply want some of the same 
opportunities that fraternities have, 
especially intramural sports and the 
chance to enter extra-curricular activi- 
ties. They want legislative oppor- 
tunities too, but they do not begrudge 
the fraternities their leadership; in- 
deed, if they could afford it, they 
would like to be in a fraternity 
themselves. 

For want of a better inclusive term, 
“casual social interaction” is used to 
cover those relationships with other 
students and with the life and activity 
of the campus which are not formal- 
ized, organized, or premeditated but 
which arise naturally from a given 
housing situation or personal habits 
and inclinations. The objectives here 
were to determine what proportion 
of students were making friends 
and satisfying social urges outside 
organized group life, what proportion 
were identifying themselves with the 
life of the campus, and how many 
were oblivious to what is going on 
around them, and what types of social 
relationships were most prevalent as 
influences on attitudes, behavior, and 
the solution of personal problems. 
The study aimed to find out, also, 
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of course, if the housing situation 
had a significant bearing on any of 
these points. 

Most students, both men and 
women, prefer to live with a room- 
mate. University housing, to meet the 
student desire for close companion- 
ship and cheaper living quarters, 
should provide a higher proportion of 
double rooms. The more a house is 
organized the more it encourages 
casual social interaction in the form of 
visitors in one’s room. Women have 
outstandingly more room visitors than 
men. The woman’s true home and 
castle is her room. The common 
lounge and a general social center are 
of much less use to her than to men, 
and women’s housing and campus 
social facilities should take this into 
account. Rooms with definite func- 
tional uses serve her desires better. 

The organized house is distinguished 
from others more than in any other 
way by the regularity with which its 
members dine together. From this 
approximation of the family pattern 
of a common dining table derive the 
main strengths and weaknesses of the 
organized house. The more highly 
organized the house, the more a 
resident is in touch with daily uni- 
versity news. More than half of the 
unorganized students do not receive 
with any regularity the elementary 
newspaper information about what 
the campus is doing or thinking. If 
cultural and social advantages are to 
be extended to more students and if 
students are to interest themselves 
more in the university’s purposes and 
act together as a community, the way 
must be prepared for the extension of 
printed campus intercommunication. 
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When a student seeks advice on a 
personal matter, he usually talks jt 
over with another student, and most 
commonly with one in his own house; 
59 per cent of all students take their 
personal problems to other students 
in the same house; few go to faculty 
advisers or deans. The organized 
house accounts for a higher frequency 
of discussing one’s personal problems 
with fellow residents than the un. 
organized house. Where an adviser 
lives in the house, there is an appreci- 
able transfer of advice-seeking to an 
older adviser. 

We may infer, therefore, that the 
nature of the organized house, with 
its customarily larger number of 
inhabitants and with a higher fre. 
quency of common enterprises, though 
they be only dining together, nor- 
mally brings to its residents in their 
rooms more day-to-day informal social 
contacts, helping to banish loneliness, 
makes it easier for them to find 
friends and reach a social adjustment, 
subjects them to more crosscurrents of 
social attitudes and influences, widens 
their knowledge of campus life and 
affairs, and, no doubt, in some cases 
also encourages more room “bull 
sessions” which interfere with scholar- 
ship and other more definitely con- 
structive pursuits. 

From such data it is ascertained 
that both the organized and the un- 
organized houses—the organized house 
more than the unorganized—genuinely 
affect the extent and character of the 
residents’ group life and casual daily 
habits; here are keys to the strongest 
influences on a student’s social life 
and attitudes and his personal de- 
cisions. It is found, too, that the 
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IMPLICATIONS OF HOUSING 


usual external advisory systems, how- 
ever effective in assisting with scho- 
Jastic adjustments, touch and influence 
relatively little the personal life and 
development of the student, simply 
because he will not voluntarily seek 
that influence, or if he does, it is 
overshadowed by what other students 
around him think and say. 

The suggestion which emerges from 
such phenomena and commends itself 
to the university, therefore, is that its 
counseling and personnel service not 
be built for the students to come to it, 
but, reversing the direction, devised 
so that it can go to the student—to 
the center of the sphere which inter- 
ests and influences him most, his 
house and his group life with other 
students. This means, first of all, 
concerning ourselves with the physical 
and social nature of the house en- 
vironment and inserting into it those 
elements—common rooms, a common 
social program, ease of intercom- 
munication with the rest of the 
campus, and so forth—which will 
permit influences from outside and 
from within to operate fluidly. It 
means, further, discovering what the 
leadership in the house is, counseling 
with the leaders, working out a house 
program with them, encouraging them 
to take real initiative, supplying 
them with information, thus bringing 
good counsel to all the residents of the 
house by placing it in the hands of 
the students who are the real coun- 
selors. An official house counselor or 
fellow formalizes a relationship which 
of its essence should be informal, but 
where voluntary co-operative leader- 
ship in a house is not found, the 
presence of a good house counselor is 
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probably the best substitute, involving 
as it does the essential relationship of 
living in the house as a fellow resident. 


EGARDLESS of what may ap- 

pear desirable or undesirable in 
student housing from this survey or 
from the point of view of the Univer- 
sity, the student, on whom the decision 
of where he is to live largely rests, may 
think quite differently. And so the 
survey undertook also to learn why a 
student lives where he does, what 
defects he finds in his present quar- 
ters and why he moves, and where he 
would prefer to live if he had free 
choice, without financial obstacles. 

Most students have an assortment 
of reasons for living where they do, 
rather than just one, but when all 
student expressions are taken together 
the dominant motivations emerge 
clearly. The principal one, given by 
37 per cent of all students, is con- 
venience to classes. More important 
then than cost, comfort, or social 
facilities in the student mind is 
geography. Consciously he is think- 
ing of time, effort, and transportation 
cost in getting to and from classes; 
subconsciously, he probably fears 
isolation. Herein lies a warning to 
anyone contemplating a project for 
student housing very far removed 
from the campus. 

Cheapness is the next most preva- 
lent reason for residence choice, given 
by one fourth of all students. Social 
and athletic opportunities, acquaint- 
ance with others already living in 
the same house, and the comfort of 
the rooms are deciding reasons for 
about a fifth of the student body. 

Aside from convenience to the. 
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campus and cost, note that oppor- 
tunities for group life and for making 
more acquaintances together outrank 
any other considerations; here is 
corroboration of the fact that the 
student is still oriented to the pattern 
of family and neighborhood life and is 
not ready to live the life of a scholastic 
hermit; here, too, is the secret of the 
attraction of the fraternity and the 
dormitory and the sociological justifi- 
cation for their existence. Note, too, 
the part that a student’s friends play 
on his residence choice: 13 per cent 
followed the recommendation of a 
friend and 21 per cent moved to a 
house where they knew others already 
living there. A student wants com- 
panionship, and he wants to live in a 
place he knows other students have 
found satisfactory; what the uni- 
versity or his parents say about it, 
and what the room may offer in 
physical comfort are secondary. 

If a house successfully produces a 
social life, therefore, and this implies 
freedom from discipline and super- 
vision in the student mind, it will be 
better filled with residents, granting 
an approximate equality with other 
houses in cost and convenience to the 
campus. It behooves the university 
to see that the social life in its houses 
is not neglected, and if rooming houses 
are also to attain greater stability of 
student population and offer all that a 
student wants, they, too, will need to 
add social opportunities. 

If cost and university regulations 
were not factors, most men would 
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prefer to live in fraternities and most 
women in apartments rather than 
any place else. Students appear 
fairly well satisfied with the residence 
situation they have selected, but 
taking all their preferences together 
it is clearly demonstrated that stu- 
dents are in search of an increment of 
social and athletic advantages or of 
freedom. 

The apartment popularity is due 
to the newness of the idea, the adult 
instincts of students, and romantic 
glamor born of lack of knowledge of 
the actuality. Apartment residents 
prefer fraternities to their apartments, 
and neither men nor women fraternity 
residents prefer apartments to their 
own quarters. 

Group living with its social advan- 
tages, in the final analysis, is the pre- 
ferred form of housing in the student 
mind. Given the means, the fra- 
ternity would be the choice of most 
students, both organized and unorgan- 
ized. From the university’s point of 
view, organized group living appears 
conducive to superior scholastic re- 
sults, a more diversified and con- 
structive use of leisure, and a more 
satisfactory social adjustment. Since 
the large majority of students will 
never have the means of achieving 
fraternity membership, is it not 
incumbent upon the university to 
bring to them, through the extension 
of low-cost dormitories and the or- 
ganization and guidance of rooming 
houses, as many of the phases of good 
university life as possible? 

[Vol. VIII, No. 2] 
































A Leisure Center 


By HOWARD C. HILL, JR. 


How Indiana University Keeps Its Students on the Campus 
through Its Department of Relaxation 


HIS is the story of how one 
university has tried to solve 
the problem of the students’ 
leisure hours, through what is some- 
times called the “department of 
relaxation.” The students and alumni 
by sacrifices have provided their own 
building from their own funds and 
for their own use. That building 
functions today as an ideal place 
for the students to relax at any hour 
of the day, and for as long a period 
as they desire. Some students like 
it; some students dislike it. Some 
faculty members are opposed to it, 
while others side with the students 
and point to it as the solution to the 
problem of social education—of rub- 
bing elbows to get a college education. 
The ‘“‘Commons,” as it is called, 
occupies the entire basement of the 
Union Building, and is composed of 
the cafeteria, the men’s grill, and the 
soda shop. It is open to all students 
and to anyone else who might care to 
wander in, from seven in the morning 
until eleven o’clock at night. It has 
become the social center of the Uni- 
versity, and is under the direction of 
Mrs. Alice Nelson, director of halls 
and commons. 
Students may go there at any time 
during the day to consume “cokes,” 
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smoke cigarettes, eat breakfast, lunch, 
or dinner, play cards, listen to music— 
either a band playing in the soda 
shop or some music on the radio, or 
merely for relaxation. 

From three-thirty to four-thirty 
every afternoon, a dance orchestra, 
composed entirely of students, plays 
in the soda shop for the entertainment 
of the students. On Saturday after- 
noons, an opera is usually turned on 
over the radio, and the symphony 
orchestra is tuned in on Sunday 
afternoons. On Sunday evening from 
five to seven, the student band 
again plays. 

It is interesting to note the number 
of students who frequent the Com- 
mons from day to day. The number 
averages two thousand in the three 
divisions combined. The cafeteria 
is credited with seven hundred of 
these, more than three hundred flock 
to the men’s grill, and the rest lounge 
in the soda shop at different hours of 
the day. From three-thirty to four- 
thirty, it is hard to find a single seat 
vacant in the room the dimensions of 
which are 140 feet by 60 feet. Stu- 
dents actually swarm to the soda shop 
to spend this hour with each other, 
talking, laughing, listening to the 
band, and playing cards. 
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As a matter of interest, several 
people were asked to express their opin- 
ion regarding this social hour which 
has come to be a tradition at Indiana. 


Dean of Men: 

I am heartily in favor of the policy 
under which the Commons is run. I am 
in favor of it for the following four 
reasons: It supplies good food at a 
reasonable cost; it is a first-class lab- 
oratory for students of home economics; 
it gives employment to a considerable 
number of students; and it is a convenient 
meeting place for students and faculty 
members. If the students weren’t in the 
Commons, they would be some place else. 


Graduate student and an employee of the 
Commons: 

We can’t say that everyone down here 
every afternoon is here for loafing pur- 
poses only, as a large majority look 
forward to it as their recreation and 
relaxation hour. 


Senior, president of the Association of 
Women Students: 

The Commons is a fine thing, except 
that the band playing when it does tends 
to break up the entire afternoon. A 
student with a one o’clock class hates to 
go home at two only to return at three to 
hear the band. If the band played from 
four-fifteen to five-fifteen, it would give 
the students a greater opportunity to use 
their afternoons more profitably. What 
else would they do?! 

Freshman: 

I don’t like it because it tends to 
monopolize my time. I find that it is 
hard to work when I know others are in 
the Commons listening to the band play, 
eating ice cream, and playing cards. 


1The writer questioned Mrs. Nelson regarding 
this complaint and learned that the students 
working at the Commons would be forced to go 
through their dinner hour if this suggestion were 
accepted as stated. These students have more 
than one hour’s cleanup work to do after the 
band stops playing. 
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Member of the faculty: 

I think there is a tendency to overdo it. 
One or two hours a week spent in such a 
way are all right, but I think the students 
could find a better recreation. 


Postgraduate: 

It is a fine thing as it gives the students 
a chance to mingle with other students as 
no other way would do. It also offers an 
excellent chance for relaxation. 
Sophomore working in the Commons: 

It is all right as long as it is an hour’s 
layoff, but some people come in at two 
o'clock every afternoon and stay until 
after five. That’s just a waste of time! 
Editor of the Indiana Daily Student: 

I do not think the enterprise should be 
encouraged to any great extent, nor do | 
think it should be discouraged. If a 
student feels that this hour is the best 
way to relax, that’s all right. If a 
student can’t figure out his time by the 
time he reaches college, he never will 
be able to. 

Postgraduate: 

Social education is as important in 
college as any other phase. The Com- 
mons offers this education under the 
supervision of the University. For this 
reason, I feel it is an essential quantity. 
Member of the faculty: 

I think it is one of the finest things the 
University offers its students. It gives 
them a chance at fellowship, offers relax- 
ation, and improves a student’s mind. 


HE majority opinion by far on 
the Indiana campus and of per- 
sons off the campus who are familiar 
with the situation is very strongly 
in favor of the department of relax- 
ation, and there is no question but 
that the Indiana Commons has favor- 
able points. 
There is a tendency on the part of 
some students, however, to overdo 
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this “‘joeing” as it is called, by 
making an all-day affair of it. In 
regard to these students, though, the 
fact is known that if they were not 
wasting time in the Commons, they 
would be wasting it somewhere else. 
Is it not a good idea, in cases such 
as these, to have these students under 
University supervision? The super- 
vision, however, is not obtrusive; the 
students are left alone, and they 
will be as long as they continue to 
use this liberty in the way it is now 
being used. 

A student may get his breakfast at 
the cafeteria from seven-thirty in the 
morning until eight-thirty; lunch from 
eleven-thirty to twelve-thirty, and 
dinner from five-thirty until seven. 
In the men’s grill, a room which re- 
sembles the interior of a captain’s 
cabin on a ship and which is 75 by 40 
feet in dimension, meals may be 
purchased from the cafeteria and 
eaten or meals may be ordered and 
served at a slightly higher price. 
The grill is also used as a lounging 
room for male students during the 
day, but it is closed at night. 

The soda shop, much the more 
popular place in regard to time spent 
in it, is maintained on the same order 
as the grill with the exception that 
women students are as welcome as 
men. Meals are taken from the 
counters of the cafeteria and are 
eaten in this large room, but the 
main function of the soda shop is the 
serving of sandwiches, coffee, soft 
drinks, and relaxation. 

The Commons also offers what is 
known as the co-operative dining 
toom for those students whose finan- 
cial condition demands a minimum 
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expenditure for food. The co-oper- 
ative dining room was inaugurated 
at Indiana University on April to, 
1933, in an effort to take care of 
students then enrolled in the Uni- 
versity who were handicapped by 
having their funds tied up in closed 
banks. A description of the system 
was sent to all the graduating high- 
school Seniors in Indiana, resulting 
in a large inquiry for the fall semester. 

Tickets for this dining-room plan, 
which operates six days a week, are 
sold the Friday noon previous to the 
coming week until one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The cost is $2, and the 
tickets are sold by the regular cashier 
of the cafeteria or by someone from 
the main office. Students are not 
required to buy tickets for Saturday 
as it has been found that many go 
home over the week end. In that 
case, they pay only $1.70 for their 
ticket. The rate is about 11 cents a 
meal. The tickets are a different 
color each week, so that they cannot 
be used over again if someone fails to 
come to a meal on the week previous. 
The students who buy these tickets 
share in the work that the project 
involves. The students are appointed 
to the various jobs involved for a 
period of one week, working approxi- 
mately two hours a day, one week 
out of six. 

The menus and cost statements are 
made out by a trained dietitian, a 
graduate of Pratt Institute, who is a 
member of the staff. She supervises 
the dining room and sees that the 
students perform their various duties. 
The food is prepared in the main 
cafeteria kitchen at the same time the 
food for the main counter is prepared. 
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Every year finds about 560 appli- 
cants for the co-operative dining 
room, and an average of about 300 
students are fed at each meal. The 
number varies somewhat from week to 
week since students may withdraw 
from the dining room for a week or 
more and then return to it if they so 
desire. A number of the applicants 
obtain jobs in town, and some have 
been refused admission for disci- 
plinary reasons, such as not perform- 
ing the duties assigned to them. 

The entire Commons employs more 
than 100 students. Of this hundred, 
74 are employed from the student 
body and paid by the management, 
and 31 are hired by the management 
but receive their compensation from 
Federal pay checks. The average 
student working for the Commons 
earns from $24 to $25 a month, and 
the gross pay roll during the year 
amounts to $13,800. Some employees, 
such as cooks, janitors, dietitians, and 
the manager, are employed from out- 
side the student body. There are 23 
of these. The number of people 
working at one time ranges from 
75 during the noon hour, to four at 
ten o'clock at night. The students 
are paid by the hour, and they are 
required to punch a time clock. 

The average amount spent in the 
three departments of the Commons 
differs. The average expenditure in 
the men’s grill is 18 cents a person. 
In the soda shop, the expenditure per 
person is a little less, amounting to 
12.5 cents, and the average amount 
paid for a meal in the cafeteria 
is 24 cents. 

Little is now done to encourage 
students to come to the Commons, or 
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to hold those who attend regularly, 
The management has found that 
promotion schemes are not necessary 
for the students have found the 
Commons such a social center, that 
they no longer need to be urged. 

At the start, however, many things 
were done to attract the attention of 
the students. Thesodashop’s counter 
was frequently changed. The cafe. 
teria had special dinners and labeled 
them by such names as the Spanish 
night, Chinese night, German night, 
and so forth. At other times, free 
soup was given all the customers. 

Probably the most successful stunts 
employed by the Commons, those 
which met with the most favor 
at any rate, were the organization 
nights held in the soda shop on 
Sunday nights. Each Sunday night 
was turned over to some fraternity 
or sorority. Flowers were given to 
the girls of the sorority who attended, 
and the orchestra played its songs. 
The organization honored on those 
nights had special tables reserved for 
them, and they were shown every 
possible courtesy. 

On Saturday afternoons during this 
period tea dances were held in the 
soda shop from two-thirty in the after- 
noon until five. These were most 
popular, and the attendance ranged 
from forty to eighty couples. Tickets 
were sold to each couple for twenty- 
five cents. These tickets were good 
in merchandise. If the couple did 
not use up the ticket by the end of 
the dance, the rest of it was good at 
the counter for cigarettes, candy, 
or the like, as they left. 

The rush hours, as they are called 
by the boys who wait table, come at 
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band time on weekdays, on Sunday 
evening from five until eight, and dur- 
ing convocation. Convocations are 
held by the University every Wed- 
nesday morning from nine-thirty until 
ten minutes after ten. Speakers are 
brought from various parts of the 
country, and these speakers talk to 
students, faculty members, and towns- 
people in Assembly Hall. As the 
seating capacity of Assembly Hall is 
limited to twelve hundred, there is 
room for only about 20 per cent of 
the students and faculty. Many of 
those who fail to gain admission to 
Assembly Hall at this time usually 
find their way to the Commons. 

Business is slack, on the other 
hand, in the evening. The Com- 
mons does not encourage attendance 
during this time, and the wandering 
student in search of fun does not find 
the jubilant attitude in the Commons 
during the evening that he would find 
at any time during the day. There 
are exceptions to this, however, 
especially over the week end when a 
dance is held in Alumni Hall of the 
Union Building which is directly over 
the Commons. These dances are put 
on by the Union Board, a committee 
of male students, and the Association 
of Women Students at least once a 
week. An orchestra with a well- 
known name is brought to the campus 
about once a month. 

When the Junior Prom rolls around 
and the social life on the campus 
reaches its peak, the Commons is 
turned into a fairyland of color. 
Bulbs of every imaginable hue are 
placed in the light sockets, decorations 
are prominent throughout, the grill 
is opened to women as well as men for 
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this occasion, and the organization 
houses build what are known as 
booths in the soda shop. These 
booths are furnished by the organiza- 
tions with furniture which the stu- 


dents bring over themselves the 
afternoon before. The booths are 
enclosed. 


HE business of the Commons 
has not suffered with the advent 
of legal liquor. No beer or liquor is 
served on the Indiana campus. Last 
year, the Commons served twenty- 
eight thousand people, and thirty-two 
thousand have been served this year. 
The seating capacity of the soda shop 
is about five hundred at the extreme. 
About three hundred fifty seats are 
kept ready for occupants at all times, 
and more are brought in during the 
rush hours and for special occasions. 
Last fall, on the day of the Indiana- 
Purdue football game, 5,166 people 
were served in the Commons. The 
largest number in the soda shop for 
any one occasion was nine hundred 
one Sunday night when a style show 
was given. There was not even room 
for the waiters to serve the tables. 
For more than two hours last 
winter, between six hundred and 
seven hundred people, the most to 
stay seated for a single period of 
time in the soda shop as people came 
and left at the style show, watched 
a mock trial between Ryan B. Hall, a 
columnist on the student newspaper, 
and the law school. It seems that 
Hall made cracks about the students 
of the law in his column, and the 
latter resented it. They brought 
action against him charging libel. A 
judge and a jury, composed entirely 
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of students, were selected, witnesses 
were subpoenaed, and the soda shop 
was selected as the court. Hall was 
found guilty and was sentenced to buy 
everyone in the Commons a “coke.” 

The only real mistake which the 
management of the Commons made 
in the past was the installing of a 
small fountain. The whole idea was 
an experiment, and the University 
never realized that it would ever 
become the center of fellowship among 
students that itis. The fountain was 
enlarged within a few weeks, and 
Mrs. Nelson reports that it is none 
too large now. 

A tearoom was tried in order that 
club members might have a place to 
eat together. If an organization de- 
sired to eat as a body, but found that 
they could not afford to pay for special 
service in the form of a banquet, they 
telephoned and reserved the tearoom. 
The members of that organization 
then went to the cafeteria, waited on 
themselves, and carried their trays in 
the tearoom. This idea has not been 
a complete success as yet, but the 
complications will be worked out soon. 


HE Commons is run under the 
direct supervision of the Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Nelson was appointed 
by the trustees, and she may be 
relieved of her position at any time 
they see fit. An executive meeting 
with the president of the University, 
William Lowe Bryan, is held every 
two weeks, and Mrs. Nelson is 
called frequently to discuss problems 
with him. 
Visitors from all parts of the 
country have paid tribute to the 
attempt of Indiana University to 
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make the student’s life on the campus 
more enjoyable and to give him a 
chance at fellowship that he would 
not otherwise have. Trustee Stark 
of the University of Texas said that 
the Commons was the greatest thing 
of its kind he had ever seen. He 
stated that he did not know of 
another university in the world that 
did as much for its students in the 
way of holding them together. Arthur 
Sapp, past president of International 
Rotary, was amazed by the setup 
and lauded Mrs. Nelson for the 
progress she has made. 

Towering over the Commons is the 
Union Building itself, with its pro- 
gram of keeping students on the 
campus in their social activities as 
well as of aiding in their educational 
work. Various rooms in the Union 
Building are available to students on 
the campus for any purpose. The 
Union arranges the rooms upon re- 
quest free of charge, and does every- 
thing possible to see that the students 
using the rooms are comfortable and 
have all the accessories they need. 
For a small charge, a hall may be 
rented for a dance. 

All in all, the Commons and the 
surrounding elements that add to its 
efforts to bring the students closer 
together and closer to the University 
at the same time, have succeeded toa 
great extent. In spite of what may 
be said against the policy of the 
Commons, the students at Indiana do 
appreciate this effort and show this 
appreciation by supporting it at every 
turn. For this reason, Indiana Uni- 
versity honestly feels that it has solved 
the problem of what to do with its 
students during their leisure hours. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 2] 
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Motivation in the Arts College 


By MELVIN RIGG 


A Problem Effect of Fraternity Initiation Requirements on Scholarship 


T HAS become customary for 
fraternities to require of their 
pledges something in the way of 
scholastic achievement before initia- 
tion. In the college from which the 
present data are taken, pledges are 
compelled to maintain certain aver- 
age marks during the first semester, 














TABLE I 
Marks OF FRATERNITY AND NON-FRATERNITY 
FRESHMEN 
. < Net 
First econd jain— 
Year Groups Semester | Semester Change Non- 
Fraternity 
a @) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
First class— 
Fraternity....| 2.74 2.81 |—.07 
Non-fraternity| 2.73 2.62 thi wad 
Second class— 
Fraternity....| 2.59 2.81 |—.22 
Non-fraternity| 2.62 2.55 .07 | .29 
Third Class— 
Fraternity....| 2.66 2.72 |—.06 
Non-fraternity| 2.67 2.61 .06| .12 
Fourth class— 
Fraternity....| 2.74 2.88 |—.14 
Non-fraternity| 2.50 2.53 |—.03] .I1 

















and the successful candidates are 
initiated soon after the opening of 
the second. 

Table I compares the fraternity 
Freshmen with the non-fraternity 
Freshmen not subjected to these influ- 
ences. In this college the highest 
mark is 1, and the lowest is 5. 


In the column labeled “change” a 
positive number indicates improve- 
ment, a negative number deterioration. 

In the four college years combined 
there were 192 fraternity men and 
124 non-fraternity men. The facts 
regarding intelligence and freshman 
marks for the combined classes are: 


Non- 


‘ ' Fraternity . 
Average intelligence Fraternity 


ee 47 54 
First-semester mark......... 2.69 2.65 
Second-semester mark....... 2.80 2.58 
| SRA Ay — .O7 


Net gain non-fraternity. . -18 


In intelligence percentiles the higher 
number represents the better per- 
formance; in average marks the lower 
is the better. 

The same tendency is found every 
year; the average of the fraternity 
men goes down during the second 
semester. It does not appear that 
standards of marking are more severe 
in the second semester, for the marks 
of the non-fraternity men generally 
improve. It will be noticed that the 
non-fraternity men are a trifle better 
in aptitude; in this college, intelligence 
is apparently not a criterion for 
fraternity selection. Likewise, the 
non-fraternity men are a little better 
in scholarship in the first semester; 
they increase their lead in the second. 


Io! 
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In this institution all the students 
live in dormitories, and consequently 
there is less difference in environment 
between fraternity and non-fraternity 
groups than there is in most colleges. 
Each fraternity has its “division” or 
portion of the dormitory buildings, 
but there are also non-fraternity 
divisions. To some extent the fra- 
ternities try to enforce study hours 
for their Freshmen throughout the 
year, but the chief difference in the 
situation is that during the first 
semester the fraternity pledges have 
the initiation goal constantly before 
them with its scholastic hurdle as 
a prerequisite. When this stimulus 
is removed, there is the inevitable 
slump. 

Just why the non-fraternity men 
generally do better in the second 
semester is not so clear. Perhaps it 
comes from better adjustment to the 
college situation. The institution in 
question is a small college for men, 
and social connections are important 
and conspicuous. The anxiety and 
disappointment in some cases over 
failure to ‘“‘make”’ a fraternity operate 
in just the opposite way from the 
initiation goal in the case of the 
pledges. During the second semester 
the non-fraternity men may begin to 
settle down and to do better work. 

The data undoubtedly reveal the 
effectiveness of a goal which is really 
desired by the students, and raise the 
question whether such an incentive 
might be found which would be 
effective for the entire four years. 
Phi Beta Kappa motivates only a 
few, and is itself merely an artificial 
stimulus of a somewhat higher type. 
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What we want is a natural motiva. 
tion, and perhaps a suggestion can 
be obtained from the professional 
schools. It is frequently observed 
that a medical or law student has 
a different attitude from that of 
the liberal-arts man because he really 
wants to learn the subject-matter, 
He feels that he is going to need 
the information and _ skills which 
he is supposed to acquire. Could the 
arts curriculum be revised so that it 
would contain material just as vital 
from the standpoint of general culture? 

What sort of subject-matter jis 
really desired, however? A cynic 


might list the courses which would | 


appeal to our college clientéle some. 
what as follows: a study of divorce 
laws in the various states; a bio- 
graphical history of the movie stars; 
some pornographic literature; and 
a survey of athletic records with 
just enough ancient history to explain 
why we have Olympic games. Per. 
haps our problem is a more serious one 
than we have yet conceived it to be. 
Perhaps we must educate the public 
so that worth-while subject-matter 
will be generally demanded. 

It seems clear at any rate that to be 
effective the motivation must be 
based on a desire or need consciously 
felt by the student; that an artificial 
incentive is temporary and _ often 
leads to a reaction; and finally, that 


the liberal-arts curriculum should be | 


brought into closer harmony with 
what the public should be elevated 
to the point of appreciating. Then, 
perhaps, we may have begun to solve 
the problem of motivation in our 
arts colleges. [Vol. VIII, No. 4] 
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Changes at Simmons College 


Three significant changes indicative 
of major trends in education have 
taken place during the last year at 
Simmons College, founded in 1899 as 
the first college for women in America 
with harmonized cultural and _ pro- 
fessional aims. During the academic 
year 1935-36 President Bancroft Beat- 
ley provided an alternative plan of 
admission which accepted the student 
of recognized special abilities, but 
who had not conformed in the second- 
ary school to the college-stipulated 
course requirements which have come 
to the representative American uni- 
versity largely by heritage. 

Beginning with 1936-37 the fresh- 
man program of study at Simmons 
was revamped into a new integrative 
plan which now groups all subjects 
into three broad curricular areas 
embracing cultural, social, and scien- 
tific fields of knowledge. The new 
grouping contributes more effectively 
to varied student needs by affording 
greater integration of courses within 
those areas. As a result of the 
change, the student’s final selection 
of a profession is postponed until the 
end of the first college year when all 
determining factors in making the 
choice a wise one become com- 
paratively clear. 

Coincident with the latter change, 
a comprehensive plan of advisement 
Was set into operation this fall in 
which 40 trained faculty advisers 


gave to the first-year students a 
greater amount of individual con- 
ference time in the opening week of 
school than was previously customary 
during an entire term of study. 
This advisement program was par- 
alleled by a course in College Oppor- 
tunities which mustered the aid of 
those devices used frequently by the 
educational psychologist, the scho- 
lastic and aptitude test, to assist the 
student in making a careful self- 
inventory before making the pro- 
fessional choice of a lifetime. 

First results of the alternative plan 
of admission show superior scholastic 
standing to date on the part of those 
carefully selected students who had 
not filled the traditional entrance 
requirements before their departure 
from the secondary schools. The 
incorporation of the more flexible 
grouping of the curriculum has already 
borne fruit in quickened student 
interest through the greater avail- 
ability of early elective courses and 
stimulative interrelations between dif- 
ferent fields of study. The faculty 
advisement staff has at the end of the 
first week of the term devoted over 
650 half-hour individual conferences 
to the 332 entering students in a pro- 
gram to orient carefully the ex-high- 
school student in her new college 
environment. Faculty adviser and 
student report new interpretations of 
college, values, better definition of 
college goals, and time saved at 
the outset. 
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The Problem at Rush 


In the November issue of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Magazine, Emmet 
Bay, the new associate dean of the 
Biological Sciences Division in charge 
of Rush Medical College, attempts 
to answer the question, “What is 
going to happen to Rush?” The 
reputation of Rush College, according 
to Mr. Bay, is being jeopardized by 
overcrowding. One ‘of the immediate 
goals, then, must be a reduction in 
the number of students which can 
be accomplished only by improving 
the school’s financial condition. Last 
March the Board of Trustees of the 
University passed some resolutions 
proposing to shift the emphasis of 
Rush College from undergraduate to 
graduate teaching. The institution 
has always done some unorganized 
graduate teaching; but the shift in 
emphasis will undoubtedly be an addi- 
tional stimulus to the faculty. Fur- 
thermore, there will probably be an 
increased demand for graduate work 
on the basis of the proposed certifica- 
tion of specialists. As to the type 
of graduate school most desirable in 
the light of future demands, the 
author feels that there are three 
possibilities: the short “‘brush-up” 
course, the longer course for specialists, 
and third, the course for specialists 
plus the inclusion of additional origi- 
nal investigative work on the part 
of the student. The first represents 
a service responsibility which other 
agencies may well take care of; the 
second should be a part of the pro- 
gram whether certification of special- 
ists is made compulsory or not; the 
third type involves several diffi- 
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culties—financial and administrative. 
The faculty’s teaching duties together 
with their clinical duties in the dis. 
pensary have been excessive. More. 
over, few young doctors are able to 
return for this special work. If they 
have the money, they lack time. 
The last of the major problems 
confronting Rush has to do with its 
faculty’s activities in investigative 
work. The rdle of the College in 
making possible the continuous de. 
velopment of its staff is a complex 
problem in which the interests and 
responsibilities of affiliated and other 
institutions and interwoven. 


For instance, the Presbyterian, Cook 
County, Michael Reese and Washington 
Boulevard Hospital staff members on our 
faculty all enjoy certain requisites for 
clinical investigation by means of their 
associations with those institutions. The 
same is true in a different sense for the 
Central Free Dispensary staff. But all 
of these places have primarily a responsi- 
bility for community care and only 
secondarily a responsibility for promoting 
the development of clinical medicine as a 
science. Some of them have accepted 
this secondary responsibility as a sine 
qua non for the best performance of their 
primary function. They recognize that 
they cannot obtain good staff members 
and hold them unless they provide 
facilities for study. And they recognize 
that the reputation of the institution is 
dependent upon the reputation of its men. 
But the question of where the hospital’s 
responsibility ends and the college’s 
begins is not even theoretically capable 
of a simple solution. With our part time 
faculty there is the added question of the 
individual’s responsibility for providing 
his own facilities.} 


1First Hundred Years Are the Hardest,” p. 10 
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heir | ington Square College Review. The Last spring thirteen student leaders, 
The | magazine is devoted entirely to re- including the president of the Sorority 
the | views of books and will be distributed Council, conferred on the problem and 
all | free eight times during the college expressed themselves individually as 
nsi- | year. Eachmonthaprominent mem- against the sorority system and in 
nly } ber of the faculty contributes the favor of the further development of 
ng | leading review of an important cur- interest clubs. 


‘$4 1 rent book. Five thousand copies are 
pe being printed each month, and these Tue undergraduates of Johns Hop- 
‘ir | Will be distributed in the Browsing kins University seem to be the 
hat | Room of the college. This room is gainers in a recent economy move 
ers | used by two hundred fifty to three made necessary at that institution. 
ide | hundred students every day, and the Last year it was announced that 
ize magazine is being used to direct the many of the junior members of the 
1 is | reading of the students to important faculty would be removed, and now 
en. | current publications. undergraduate instruction is being 
al’s offered by full-time professors who, 
e's) Tue 1936-37 catalogue of Wesleyan up until this time, have taught 
ble University has just been published in graduate students only. The Balti- 
he anew and unusually attractive form. more Sun reports that 
ing “ an adventure in catalogue pub- the most revolutionary change has come 
, lication, it deserves wide interest and jin the English Department. Dr. Hazel- 
emulation not only because of its ton Spencer, in charge of collegiate 
many full pages of photographs, but instruction in this department, pointed 
Ios 
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out recently that until this year it had 
been a rigid custom of the department 
to have no mingling of graduate and 
undergraduate instruction. In no classes 
were both graduates and undergraduates 
enrolled; and teachers of the graduate stu- 
dents never taught undergraduate work. 

Now, however, all members of the 
English department are teaching some 
undergraduate courses. Many courses, 
moreover, which previously have been 
reserved only for graduates, have been 
opened to qualified undergraduates. This 
will enable the best students in the lower 
classes to take such famous courses as 
Romantic Poets, Modern English and 
Chaucer under the nationally known 
masters at Homewood. 


The five-year teacher-training pro- 
gram of Brown University has been 
labeled a success by the adminis- 
trators of the University. The pro- 
gram provides for five years of study 
instead of the usual four for the 
training of teachers, the fifth year 
being confined to practice teaching. 
Students are not admitted to the 
fifth year without the Bachelor’s 
degree. During this year students 
devote considerable time to field work 
in co-operation with the schools com- 
mittees in Providence and near-by 
communities. 


Tae Department of History of Har- 
vard University is developing a modi- 
fication of tutorial instruction. The 
new plan will give Juniors and Seniors 
a choice concerning the amount of 
tutorial attention which they are to 
receive. The effect of this change 
will be to establish in the Department 
two different types of work for the 
degree. One calls for intensive con- 
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centration in a special field preparing 
for special examinations, the other 
maintains an equal standard, but 
puts more emphasis upon course 
work spread through elective cor. 
relative fields. The second of these 
two courses will reduce the amount of 
tutorial work required. 


Tue University of Chicago announced 








on December 31 the largest unre. } 


stricted gift ever received by the 
University—$3,000,000 to be spent 
for the development of the medical 
school and the improvement of the 
University generally. It is assumed 
that this gift will be spent during the 
next six years, and therefore President 
Hutchins emphasized the necessity 
of the University undertaking within 
that period a program to raise an 
additional endowment of not less than 
$15,000,000. This effort will begin 
immediately, but no organized public 


drive is contemplated. Plans for the | 


raising of this sum have not as yet been 
announced by the Board of Trustees. 


‘Te Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation is again this year coming 
to the assistance of the University of 
Wisconsin with a grant of $163,000. 
These funds will be used to support 
both old and new research projects 
in the natural sciences. Last year 
the Foundation gave the University 
$142,500, and during the last nine 
years its assistance has amounted to 
almost $850,000. 


‘Tue School of Medicine of Columbia 
University, it has been announced, 
will develop a co-ordinated program 
of education, research, and care of 
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THE REPORTER 


the sick in conjunction with the 
hospitals of the New York metro- 
politan area. Dean Rappleye, in 
announcing the program, has written: 


The plan of co-operation between the 
hospitals of the community and the uni- 
versity is bound to have an enduring 
influence in elevating the standards of 
medical and surgical care of the sick of 
this area and to provide the university 
with a greater opportunity for public 
service. 

Perhaps no phase of medicine is more 
important at the moment than that of the 
adequate study of disabling ailments of 
middle and old age. Increasing sig- 
nificance will be given to disorders of this 
period of life as the proportion of indi- 
viduals in the population over fifty years 
of age increases. 


Tue trustees of Harvard University 
have announced that at the end of the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1936, 
the endowment funds of the Uni- 
versity had increased by $6,000,000 to 
a total of almost $135,000,000. 


Tue University of Florida is to have 
a new ten-story building which will 
house the Florida State Museum, the 
General Extension Division of the 
University, the State Plant Board, 
studios of State and University Radio 
Station WRUP, and some other de- 
partments of the University. It will 
be completed in June. The building 
is not situated directly on the Uni- 
versity campus but is nearer the 
business district of Gainesville. The 
framework of this building was erected 
during the boom and was designed for 
amodern hotel. A number of efforts 
to continue construction were in vain. 
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It was purchased by the State in co- 
operation with a gift from Miss 
Georgia Seagle. Because of the latter 
gift, the building will be known as the 
John F. Seagle Building of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Orriciats of Hiram college have 
announced that its three-year experi- 
ment in “intensive” education has 
been adopted as a permanent feature 
of the college. The announcement 
came after unanimous approval from 
the board of trustees, and dissenting 
votes from only 4.8 per cent of the 
students and from three of the 
twenty-seven faculty members. 

The plan provides that students 
concentrate on one subject for nine 
weeks and then take up another 
subject. The usual college method is 
to divide students’ time among four 
or five subjects for a longer period of 
time. Dean Ward A. Whitcomb, 
head of the psychology department, 
said that scientific studies made dur- 
ing the experimental period showed 
that the average student liked the 
“intensive” courses better and spent 
more time in library research. 

The dissenting student votes came 
from language-department members, 
who felt that learning of vocabulary 
was harder under the new plan. 
A faculty committee of five was 
appointed to consider possible modifi- 
cation to meet this objection. 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women will hold their twenty-first 
annual convention in New Orleans, 
February18-22. This groupof women, 
with a membership of one thousand, 
will discuss the problems of young 
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people in schools and colleges and 
their adjustments to modern life. 
Probably no other group in America 
comes into such intimate contact with 
young people as the Deans of Women. 
They are called upon to help students 
not only to adjust themselves to their 
studies and to their school programs, 
but also to give helpful advice upon 
personal problems and life work. 
Deepest understanding, sympathy, 
and good judgment must be required 
to hold such a position. 

One of the principal speakers on the 
New Orleans program will be Miss 
Ada L. Comstock, president of Rad- 
cliffe College. No woman in America 
is better able to discuss youth than 
President Comstock. Having been a 
Dean of Women at Minnesota Uni- 
versity and at Smith College prior 
to her election as President of Rad- 
cliffe and holding degrees both from 
liberal-arts colleges and a teachers’ 
college, Miss Comstock has had a 
wealth of varied experience which has 
touched almost every field of educa- 
tional endeavor. She is a trustee of 
several schools and colleges and is now 
serving on executive boards of many 
educational organizations. The deans 
of women are to be congratulated 
upon procuring her services. 


Tue Yale University Alumni Board 
has announced the immediate ex- 
pansion of the scope of its work in 
the following nine directions: 

1. Developing a well—co-ordinated na- 
tional association of Yale alumni, founded, 
financed, directed on a permanent basis. 
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2. Reorganizing local alumni associa. 
tions that more Yale men may know 
about Yale. 

3. Assisting local associations to plan 
meetings, dinners, smokers; assisting off- 
cers to publicize local activities; furnishing 
speakers, movies, and other materials, and 
enlisting support of scholarship programs, 

4. Developing an adequate publicity 
organ designed to reach the majority of 
Yale graduates several times a year. The 
alumni board is not a fund-raising con. 
cern. It believes that such functions are 
better left to a separate unit whose sole 
purpose is the encouraging of gifts to the 
university’s income and endowments. 

5. Co-ordinating the separate alumni 
organizations with a central office at New 
Haven for greater benefit to Yale and to 
individual units. 

6. Informing all associations of suc- 
cessful activities of other groups and 
assisting in directing similar activities. 

7. Establishing greater permanency in 
local offices, normally filled annually by 
new men, in order to gain the knowledge 
and experience of retiring officers. 

8. Enlisting the support of alumni in 
various centers in enrolling new students. 
Alumni in every state and locality can 
assist the Yale authorities by being 
thoroughly conversant with the oppor- 
tunities Yale offers qualified youths and 
acquainting school men, parents, and 
prospective students with them. 

g. Establishing agencies designed to 
serve alumni and university. A grad- 
uate placement bureau is one example and 
represents a real need today, both from 
the point of view of the graduate in need 
of a job and that of building up a supply 
of occupational and vocational data of 
extreme importance to the placement 
office in counseling and placing Seniors. 
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President Coffman on 
Academic Freedom 


WO years ago President Coff- 
man of the University of Min- 
nesota inaugurated a happy 
administrative policy: a biennial mes- 
sage to the people of Minnesota. 
The message of 1934 appeared under 
the title of Youth and Tomorrow’s 
Education, a forthright discussion of 
the depression and youth. The mes- 
sage of 1936 is devoted largely to the 
problem of academic freedom. It is 
printed as a booklet of 73 pages 
entitled The Province of Education. 
In this discussion President Coff- 
man appraises two sectors of the prob- 
lem of academic freedom: student 
radicalism and freedom of discussion 
for professors. His position on the first 
may best be stated in his own words: 


Not long ago a prominent worker in one 
of the political parties called my office to 
say that his party was coming over “to 
organize the campus.” When I asked 
him what he meant, he said that he and 
his group proposed to organize student 
political clubs, to have torchlight parades, 
to send speakers to address the students, 
and to distribute literature among them 
on the campus. To my demurrer he 
merely queried, with show of annoyance, 
“Don’t you understand that the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is a public institu- 
tion, supported by tax money, and aren’t 
you interested in having your young 
people know the issues of the campaign?” 

I had to retort by asking if it never 
occurred to him that one good and con- 
clusive reason why he and his party 


should not come was because the Uni- 
versity és a public institution; that if he 
and his followers were allowed to try to 
organize the campus, the other parties 
must be permitted to do likewise. I 
asked him to consider why the people of 
the state were taxing themselves to 
support the University—why they pro- 
vided the resources to maintain libraries, 
laboratories, classrooms, and an expert 
teaching staff. Did he suppose it was to 
provide a place where party organizers 
could make political speeches before the 
young men and women who were in 
residence? The University of Minnesota 
is an educationa/ institution first and 
foremost, and is not supported by the 
citizens of the state as a political forum. 
I called his attention to the fact that if 
all the parties came to the campus, we 
should be unable to carry on the regular 
work of the University. This is not to 
say we do not wish the students to be 
interested in current affairs, including 
politics. But there is a vast difference 
between allowing a group to swoop down 
upon the campus for the purpose of 
“organizing” students, and discussing 
in a balanced manner the issues of the 
day. I explained that we should be glad 
to have him send a representative of his 
party to speak at a time agreed upon to 
those who wished to listen and that a 
similar privilege would be given to the 
other parties, but that under no circum- 
stances would we permit the campus to 
be “organized”’ and the University thus 
diverted from its work. 


Concerning freedom for professors, 
his words are again the best summary: 


The champions of academic liberty 
may destroy it by espousing uncritically 
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every new proposal that may be made. 
Universities cannot chase after every 
Pied Piper who comes playing down their 
streets and at the same time be true to 
their purpose. New ideas must be tested. 
Time shows that most of them are wrong. 
A certain lag is desirable for the examina- 
tion and analysis of new ideas if there is 
to be real growth and continuity and 
stability. Universities are the best insti- 
tutions yet devised by men for the testing 
of human experience. 

Because knowledge is of common 
interest, regardless of the political bound- 
aries that separate people, civilized 
societies and nations generally have 
given the scholar and the scientist a 
certain immunity from interference in 
their search for truth. Such immunity 
carries with it an obligation. Alas, while 
the claim to immunity is rarely forgotten, 
the accompanying obligation too often is. 
Using the shield of “academic liberty” 
for protection, faculty representatives 
occasionally become the advocates of 
programs, of causes, of movements which 
bear no relation to the fields of learning 
that they have mastered. The fact that 
this brings them into disrepute with 
competent scholars who hold steadfastly 
to the pursuit of human learning, and 
that they often become objects of public 
ridicule, is bad enough, but far worse is 
the fact that performances of this char- 
acter often jeopardize the very existence 
of the university itself. 


HAT President Coffman has 
written seems to boil down to 

this: the professor should stick to his 
last, discuss his own subject as an 
expert, and refrain from participation 
in controversial discussions outside 
his scholarly domain. In the class- 
room the professor has freedom within 
his field. Outside the classroom he is 
restrained by the scholarly tradition. 
This point of view is held by most 
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administrators and, indeed, by most 
professors. Two groups of individ. 
uals, however, disagree. On the one 
hand, a vocal minority supports 
Counts and his Social Frontier col- 
leagues in their campaign for placing 
the mantle of evangelism for a new 
social order upon professors and 
schoolteachers. On the other hand, 
Lowell and Conant, of Harvard, and 
Hutchins, of Chicago, have expressed 
their belief that even though a 
professor becomes an advocate and 
propagandist for some particular social 
change, he must be given the com- 
plete support of the university in 
which he teaches. 

Counts writes that “my thesis is 
that complete impartiality is utterly 
impossible, that the school must 
shape attitudes, develop tastes, and 
even impose ideas.” He contends 
likewise that the teacher should 
actively assume leadership in social 
movements for what he considers the 
improvement of society. 

The Lowell-Conant-Hutchins posi- 
tion has none of the aggression of that 
taken by Counts. Lowell defended 
members of his faculty against attack, 
even when he seriously disagreed with 
them on the grounds that such a price 
must be paid in order to preserve the 
benefits of freedom for the large 
majority of professors. Conant has 
recently asserted that “we must have 
our share of thoughtful rebels on our 
faculties.” And Hutchins has de- 
nounced the possible implication of 
the Coffman doctrine that the teacher 
“surrenders some of the rights which 
the Constitution guarantees to every- 
one else.’’ He writes: 

The only question that can properly 
be raised about a professor with the 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


institution to which he belongs is his 
competence in his field. His private life, 
his political views, his social attitudes, his 
economic doctrine, these are not the 
concern of his university; still less are 
they the concern of the public. I have 
no patience with the philosophy of 
“Yes, but” as applied to this matter. 
Any position short of the one I have 
stated will be found to involve such 
compromises that nothing is left of 
academic freedom. 


N PRACTICE Coffman, Lowell, 

Conant, and Hutchins seem to be 
largely in agreement. All believe 
that the scholarly tradition should 
restrain faculty members. Their diff- 
erences relate to the method and 
degree of restraint. The real conflict 
lies between the social evangelism of 
the Counts school and the theory 
that the professor can contribute his 
greatest service to society by being a 
scholar and as such a dispassionate 
authority on social problems. 

The conflict between these two 
points of view lies near to the center 
of the problem of academic freedom. 
Unfortunately, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and 
other groups interested in academic 
freedom have never taken a clear-cut 
position concerning it. Indeed, the 
profession as a whole has no philos- 
ophy about academic freedom. The 
sooner it evolves one the sooner the 
public may be educated to a reason- 
able position. Only then can aca- 
demic freedom be assured. 

One recent controversy illustrates 
the confusion which abounds. Five 
and one-half years ago Ohio State 
University went through the throes 
of the famous Miller case. Of approx- 
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imately nine hundred members of the 
faculty at that time only a few more 
than one hundred signed the protest 
against Professor Miller’s dismissal. 
Some failed to sign because of inertia, 
others because of fear, but certainly 
a large number refused to sign 
because of disagreement with the 
concept of academic freedom as inter- 
preted by their more liberal colleagues. 
At the moment the University of 
Wisconsin is throbbing with the 
agitation of the controversy between 
Governor LaFollette and President 
Frank. If rumors that come from 
Madison can be credited, the opinion 
of the faculty upon the issue is about 
evenly divided. Unanimity can never 
be expected, but yet in the legal and 
medical professions well-established 
codes of ethics make adjustments 
considerably easier. The teaching 
profession on all levels needs to move 
in a similar direction. Until it does, 
academic freedom will be but a shib- 
boleth, more of a hope than a reality. 
A sound philosophy of academic 
freedom constitutes a basic essential 
of a democratic society. The situa- 
tion requires the genius of a John 
Stuart Mill to state the issues and to 
organize opinion. The appearance 
of a scholarly and sagacious discussion 
of academic liberty would clear the 
air and point the road to a more 
desirable future. When such a vol- 
ume is undertaken President Coff- 
man’s The Province of Education will 
be recognized as important source 
material along with Paulsen’s monu- 
mental description of German Lebr- 
frebeit, Cattell’s volume, University 
Control, and President Lowell’s cour- 
ageous pronouncement of 1917. 


W. H. C. 








--ReEVICWS-: 





“Time Does not Stale it’’ 


Tue THEORY or Epucation 1n PLATo’s 
Repusuic, dy Richard Lewis Nettleship. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1935. VilitI55 pp. $1.00. 


About Plato there never can be books 
enough. This is one of the best of them. 
It had become locked up in the unpro- 
curable volume Hellenica and great credit 
is due the Oxford Press for making it 
available once more. “If you wish to 
know what is meant by public education, 
read Plato’s Republic. Those who merely 
judge books by their titles take this for 
a treatise on politics, but it is the finest 
treatise on education ever written,” said 
Rousseau at the beginning of the Emile. 
The supreme concerns of Plato’s life were 
conduct, government, and_ education. 
As he belonged to Socrates’ conviction 
that knowledge is virtue, he held that 
true education will civilize and humanize 
men in all their relations, and that it is 
the only means that will accomplish that. 
Plato was, it is said, the greatest reformer 
who ever lived. Socialism, which is a 
theory of production and distribution, did 
not interest him at all. He was unable 
to view man as an economic animal 
merely. He held that he is a choosing 
creature, fated and bound by his nature 
to choose the best that he knows but 
desperately in need of knowledge at all 
moments of his career to guide him. 

I think Plato would have agreed with 
the man who said, “The trouble with 
socialism is that it states the problem as 
its own solution.” He had lived too 
closely with Socrates to make that 
mistake. ‘The justest man of his time” 
had left with his pupil the conviction that 
nothing but justice can make the life of 
man sweet, tolerable, and enduring. 

The Republic invites and for twenty- 
three hundred years has invited men to 
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follow that argument wherever it may 
lead them. Socrates and Plato have long 
been dead; Mr. Nettleship who wrote this 
great essay upon Plato’s argument has 
long been dead; there is something 
awesome in the thought that it matters 
not to the argument: time does not stale 
it or familiarity de-energize. It is as 
fresh and challenging today as it was 
when Socrates first uttered it in Plato’s 
hearing. “‘None of us is born immortal, 
nor would being so bring happiness, as 
most people think. . . . We must hold 
it a lesser evil to be victims of great 
wrongs than doers of them.” The ques- 
tion of questions is still, and ever shall be, 
how shall a man so order his life as 
to live best. 
Ernest C. Moore 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Diagnostics 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCREDITING HIGHER 
InstiruTIoNns, by George F. Zook and 
M. E. Haggerty. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. xvii+202 pp. 
(The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions, No. 1). $2.00. 


The heart of the book is Chapter VI, 
which is an exposition of the new plan of 
the North Central Association.’ Pre- 
ceding chapters are devoted to the rise 
and fall of standardization; succeeding 
chapters set forth tentatively some impli- 
cations and techniques. 

The considerations are advanced that 
the plan now proposed has grown out 
of extended studies and its workability 
has been tested in actual experience. 

1Student Personnel Service (Report No. 5), by 
Donfred H. Gardner was reviewed in the Journal, 
VII (October, 1936), pp- 398-400. A review of 
Finance (Report No. 7), by John Dale Russell and 
Floyd W. Reeves, appeared in the Journat, VII 
(May, 1936), pp. 283-84. 
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REVIEWS 


The plan proposes to substitute for 
“hours, credits, points, courses, majors, 
units, semesters, degrees, standards,””— 
all symbols of status, “ideals,” “growth,” 
“objectives,” “individuality,” and other 
symbols of process. A pattern map will 
be prepared for each institution com- 
arable to the hospital chart of the 
individual patient in medical practice. 
The plan envisages a complete diagnosis. 
The “newness” of the plan does not 
consist in the discovery and announce- 
ment of new values in the educational 
rocess. All the ideals of the plan have 
“s urged, and may it be said practiced 
here and there, often unobserved, for 
years. The newness of the plan consists 
in its flexibility, its attempted com- 
prehensiveness of educational principles 
and processes, and in the stubborn 
determination of its promoters to co- 
operate in the effort to substitute it for the 
pernicious plan now being abandoned. 
Rosert L. KeEtty 
Association of American Colleges 


Thoroughly Readable and 
Significant 

Aumira Harr Lincotn PuHeEtps: HER 
Lire anpD Work, by Emma Lydia 
Bolzau. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Sci- 
ence Press Printing Company, 1936. 
xi+ $34 Pp- $3.50. 


All interested in the history of educa- 
tion and particularly the education of 
women can well be grateful to the author 
of this biography. Mrs. Phelps, who 
was born in 1793 in Berlin, Connecticut, 
a younger sister of Emma Willard, was 
one of the noteworthy group of leaders in 
the academies and female seminaries 
which represented such great progress in 
girls’ education in the nineteenth century. 
She taught in several schools, including 
her sister’s Troy Female Seminary, of 
which she was in full charge during Mrs. 
Willard’s prolonged absence. While there, 
too, she developed her great interest and 
success in teaching botany, wrote her 
highly influential botanical textbooks, 
and began her lectures and books on 
education—Lectures to Young Ladies, The 
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Female Students, and The Fireside Friend. 
Later, after her second marriage, she 
became principal of West Chester Young 
Ladies’ Seminary, in Pennsylvania, of the 
Rahway Female Institute, and finally for 
fifteen years, 1841-56, of the Patapsco 
Female Institute, near Baltimore. In 
its organization, its curriculum, and its 
opportunities for teacher training, the 
latter school particularly embodied ideas 
of girls’ education held only by the more 
advanced educators of the time. It is 
fair to say that Mrs. Phelps and her school 
laid foundations from which women’s 
colleges could later be developed. 

This book owes much of its interest 
to the mass of material given on the 
curriculum of the schools concerned, the 
activities of the young ladies, the educa- 
tional public opinion and theories of the 
day. It shows, too, the changing atti- 
tudes toward girls’ education and women’s 
position through a long period. One 
wishes that the personality of the able, 
energetic, industrious Mrs. Phelps might 
have been pictured more vividly, but the 
destruction, after her death, of many 
letters and of the diary which she had 
kept for seventy-five years, which might 
have been a remarkable human revela- 
tion, lessens the opportunity for such 
personal portrayal. In spite of this 
limitation the book is thoroughly readable 
and significant. 

It is to be hoped that other biographies 
may follow, under the continuing inspira- 
tion of Thomas Woody, author of the 
valuable History of Women’s Education in 
the United States, to whom the author, 
Emma Bolzau, expresses her particular 
thanks. 

KATHARINE BLUNT 
Connecticut College 


A Man of Ideas 


Noan WEBSTER: SCHOOLMASTER TO 
America, dy Harry R. Warfel. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1936. 
xili+460 pages. $3.50. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, 


Yale had among its students one who 
never achieved the fame of the Revolu- 
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tionary leaders but whose influence upon 
American life and culture was at least as 
great as theirs. Today the word “dic- 
tionary” suggests to any American 
““Webster’s,” but many have no knowl- 
edge of who “Webster” was. To some 
extent at least this ignorance may be due 
to the character of Noah Webster. Of 
his integrity, moral earnestness, patriot- 
ism, and altruism there is no doubt; but 
quite as certain is a_ self-confidence, 
which made him obnoxious to many 
eople. As a young man his pomposity 
aed one young woman, and during 
the course of his career his sureness of 
himself aroused widespread animosity. 
Apparently he had no sense of humor 
and but little tact. Even in his own 
family, though he was respected and 
loved, his domineering ways provoked 
resentment. Here, then, is no character 
to win popular interest or affection. 

Nevertheless Webster’s devotion to his 
country and its people, his accomplish- 
ment as writer and editor, and the 
originality and scope of the ideas which 
underlay his work deserve admiration. 
His ideas ranged from education to 
economics, government, sanitation, and 
advertising; they were usually “ahead 
of his time” and always sound. His 
activity in advertising his books—he was 
the prototype of those agreeable young 
men who call. on school officials periodically 
in the interest of textbook publishers—is 
amusingly modern. The correctness of 
his ideas won a somewhat grudging 
recognition in the acceptance and use 
of his books, the passage of copyright 
laws, and other practical results. 

Mr. Warfel’s biography is not novelistic 
or psychoanalytical but factual. It gives 
much new information and presents 
Webster’s work as textbook writer, lexi- 
cographer, and publicist in the atmosphere 
of his time. Mr. Warfel points out 
effectively how well all of Webster’s 
earlier activities had prepared him for 
success in dictionary making, but in 
some respects the treatment of lexi- 
cography is inadequate. The “Diction- 
ary War” is hardly mentioned. The 
characterization of the Century Dictionary 
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as based on Ogilvie’s is grossly mis. 
leading, and such oditer dicta as “After 
all, a dictionary is designed to give word 
meanings; anything else is a gift from 
author or publisher” sound foolish. It jg 
ungracious, however, to object to minor 
faults in a book which contributes much 
to our understanding of American educa. 
tion and culture in the half-century 
following the Revolution. 
J. R. Huvserr 
University of Chicago 


A Report of Interest 


Learn To Live: THE ConsuMER’S View 
or Aputt Epucation, by W. E, 
Williams and A. E. Heath. London, 
England: Methuen and Company, 1936, 
271+Vvili pp. $s. 


This book reports an_ investigation 
carried on by the British Institute of 
Adult Education with funds secured from 
the Carnegie Corporation through the 
co-operation of the American Association 
for Adult Education. The object of the 
inquiry was “‘to collect information about 
the experiences, difficulties, and activities 
of adult students” (p. 257). Question- 
naires were submitted to 442 persons who 
had been students at Ruskin College and 
831 who had been members of W. E. A. 
tutorial classes. Although the questions 
were given only to those who had been 
approached by a representative of the 
inquiry, fewer than thirty per cent of the 
Ruskin students and fifty per cent of 
the tutorial students replied. 

In the first section of the questionnaire 
the students were asked to state: first, 
the main purpose of adult education; 
second, why they themselves had engaged 
in adult study; third, why they joined 
their first class; fourth, the advantages 
and defects of non-vocational adult edu- 
cation; and fifth, whether they would like 
adult education to be more closely related 
to the actual working life of students. A 
running comment on answers to this 
group of questions, together with fre- 
quent and copious quotations from the 
responses, make up the first chapter of 


the book. Other chapters on the diff- 
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culties encountered in adult education 
activities, whether adult education brings 
happiness, student-teacher relationships, 
creative work of students, effects of 
education on family relationships, effects 
on faith in education for children, and 
general defects of adult education were 
compiled in the same manner. 

As a summary of opinions of some five 
hundred adults on various general ques- 
tions, this report is interesting to read. 
As a contribution to the serious study of 
adult education, it would hardly meet 
the requirements for a master’s thesis. 
An equal amount of time, energy, and 
money, plus the exercise of somewhat 
more intelligence and imagination than 
were displayed in the investigation here 
reported, devoted to the intensive study 
of adult interests and needs in one small 
community, might well have produced 
results of incomparably greater value to 
the development of adult education in 


England. Haroip BenyjAMIN 
University of Minnesota 


An Old Story 


THe Marks or Examiners, by Philip 
Hartog and E. C. Rhodes. London, 
England: Macmillan and Company, 
1936. xix+344 pp. 8s 6d. 


This book retells in careful and con- 
vincing detail the old story of the lack of 
agreement between the marks assigned 
to the same examination by different 
competent examiners. The twelve experi- 
ments are carefully calculated to test the 
efficiency of the various devices supposed 
to aid in the attainment of satisfactory 
marking of essay-type examinations. In 
no case do the investigators report satis- 
factory agreement of examiners with 
other examiners or with themselves. 
Detailed instructions, reviews, marking 
by letter, adjusting marks for mean and 
variability, marking by separate qual- 
ities—all fail to effect adequate reliability 
of marking, as judged by reasonable 
standards. 

In Part II, two statistical analyses of 

e results are presented. The second 
of these, by Cyedl Bare, is more complete 
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and suggestive from the standpoint of 
test theory. The logical basis and some 
of the simplified structure of factor 
analysis are applied to the problem of 
describing the consistency of awarding 
marks. The method used is recognized 
as an application of the two-factor dese. 
Both analyses merit the attention of those 
interested in the mathematical theory of 
testing. This volume is one of the 
reports of the English Committee of 
the International Institute Examinations 


Enquiry.” M. W. Ricuarpson 
University of Chicago 


For Beginners 


HicHErR EpucatTion aAnp Society: A 
Symposium. Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 


323 pp. $3.00. 


This volume consists of the papers 
read at the Southwestern Conference on 
Higher Education held in celebration of 
the completion of the tenth year of 
William Bennett Bizzell’s administration 
of the University of Oklahoma. They 
are classified and arranged under general 
headings to indicate the characteristics 
and relationships of higher education, 
especially in the Southwest. The major 
topics dealt with are the functions and 
organization of higher education; its 
relations to physical and social environ- 
ments; and its functions in the preparation 
of social technicians and in relationship 
to the creative arts. 

Although the volume has many of the 
faults that are inherent in symposia it is 
rather remarkably free from the usual 
glaring inconsistencies of such collections. 
On the other hand, the degree of unity 
attained has resulted in almost complete 
elimination of the stimulus and challenge 
of conflicting judgments and viewpoints 
that constitute the chief virtue of the 
better type of symposia. From the 
standpoints both of intellectual power 
and new factual information, the level 
of the papers, with a few exceptions, is 

*Earlier reports of the Enquiry have been re- 


viewed in the Journat: VI (May, 1935), p. 283; 
VII (April, 1936), pp. 212-13; (April, 1936), p. 225. 
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appropriate to the instruction of beginning 
students of higher education. The vol- 
ume can be recommended for this use; it 
contains little for more advanced students 
of the field. Exceptions to this general 
characterization may be made in the 
case of the papers by W. H. Cowley on 
“The Significance of Student Tradition”; 
by Radoslav A. Tsanoff on “Intellectual 
Training and Moral Advance”; by Frank 
Ernest Hill on “The Philosophy of 
American Culture”; and by Frank J. 
Bruno on “New Demands in the Training 
of Social Workers.” 
ARTHUR J. KLEIN 
Ohio State University 


A General Delineation 


THE CurRIcULUM IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS, 
by Ernest J. Reece. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. ix+ 
220 pp. $3.00. 


Within relatively recent years schools 
for preparing prospective librarians have 
been established at numerous colleges 
and universities. Now comes the first 
thoroughgoing attempt, undertaken by 
one who has been long identified with 
library training, at marshalling the avail- 
able evidence pertaining to the library- 
school curriculum and its development. 
In this publication Mr. Reece, of the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, presents a general delineation of 
library work as a background against 
which to project the curriculum, noting 
omissions as well as inclusions, and 
devoting attention to such factors as 
variations in and supplements to existing 
curriculums, and the relation of the 
curriculum to the academic environment 
in which it lives. 

To this study Mr. Reece has devoted 
an enormous amount of work. The 
sections of the book devoted to the 
evaluation of the curriculum in specific 
institutions are particularly enlightening. 
The changes in course offerings, both 
additions and cancellations, are not 
readily learned without a laborious search- 
ing through dull catalouges, yet these 
changes are the essence of library-school 
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history. Practitioners who today con. 
sider the curriculum too much concerned 
with the trivia of daily transactions 
should take comfort in the abandonment 
of such prosaic courses as typewriting, ste. 
nography, bookkeeping, and composition, 
The author does an interesting job of 
setting down the general activities in 
library work, and then, in accordance 
with modern principles of curriculum 
construction, listing the subjects of in- 
struction as suggested by the activities, 
The relation between the two is for the 
most part altogether logical; however, 
here and there one notes the intrusion ofa 
field of instruction whose relation to con- 
temporary library activity seems more 
than a little forced. Thus one is pulled 
up rather sharply in discovering such 
curricular stand-bys as “History of 
Libraries in Pre-modern Times” and 
“History and Production of Books,” 
with a good deal of emphasis on the 
invention of printing and early libraries, 
A further point may be made concerning 
certain thoroughly respectable items in 
his catalogue of curricular subject-matter. 
No one will question his thesis that the 
library is a social organism, and there- 
fore the legitimacy of such entries as 
“sociology and its bearing on library 
work,” “education and its significance 
for librarians,” and the like; but exactly 
what these headings mean in terms of 
instruction is vague, and a study directed 
at finding out would be revealing. 
Within the limits which the author 
has set for himself he has done a creditable 
piece of work. But it is to be regretted 
that he has not expanded his limits to 
include some of the more recent develop- 
ments in preparation for librarianship. 
The Denver curricular variations are 
given scant attention, the Graduate 
Library School at Chicago is hardly 
noticed, and perhaps the strangest of all, 
the exciting changes at Columbia are 
altogether ignored! One may hope that 
Mr. Reece will later deal with these 
contemporary aspects, for there are few 
persons as well equipped to do so. 
Leon CaRNOVSKY 
University of Chicago 
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